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RANGE AND MARKET CONDITIONS 
RAISERS ORGANIZATIONS 


STATES & CANADA *152 PERYEAR. 
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| Demonstratin3, Lamb to Retailers and Hotel Men 
| in Eastern States 


tb) 


Buyin3, Feeders as a Feeder Sees It 








Shearin3, Western Lambs Before Marketin3, 
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Sheep Receipts 
at 


DENVER 


for the period January Ist to March 24th, 1928, totaled 458,563 head, 
an increase of 147,348 head or 47% over the 311,215 received during 
the same period in 1927. 


Northern Colorado feeders, who are in position to ship to any 
market, from February Ist to March 10th, 1928, marketed at Den- 
ver 818 cars out of a total of 1231 cars shipped or 66% to Denver 
and 34% to all other points. They have found by experience that 


Denver is [heir Best Market 


Denver’s location makes it equally as advantageous a market for 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, California, Nevada and Oregon lambs as it 
is for Northern Colorado. 


Freight rates from these states apply via Denver without extra 
charge and when passing through Cheyenne or Pueblo they are in 
the same relative position for movement via Denver as the Northern 
Colorado feeder. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 


Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 


Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 
Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 


Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 























AOCEECDDESES TODOS SSORODESEDOSOODORROOUUSSEOESODOEEDESOOSESEORE GURU GEESGUDOCSRSENORORESTODESEEUERER ORD «— erceeeneD 








JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 


SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith C. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 
George S. Taylor L. H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 
Ed. Gillen Murray Lane ‘serald Desmond 
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A California Endorsement 


November 3, 1923. 


From E. H. Tryon, Wool Scouring Plant, 
Stockton, California 

“It seems as though you should interest sheepmen in your brand- 
ing fluid. There are too many cheap paint substitutes labeled on the 
can “Will Scour Out,” that are being used. 


In our experience with our scouring plant, scouring about four 


million pounds of Western wools a year, we have found no branding 


fluid that will scour out, except Kemp's.” 


Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 


VE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 

, WESTERN a ae AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATI Erb Hardware Lo, Lewiston, . 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. Basche-Sage Ww ‘o., Baker regon 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE CITY Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 
Northern Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., Vina, Cal. i Billings Hdw. Co., Billings, Mont. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. Marshall Wells "Haw. Co., Billings, 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland. 

















Who Is Who in the Selling of Range Sheep and Lambs at Chicago 


Sales of western range lambs by Chicago Commission firms from September 6th to 
October 28th, inclusive: 


Number of Cars Firm 

EP Less--.-......WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 
247 ERS ae eee ee: ..John Clay & Co. 
BIE eacBisseatin da fictiens inewiisisinariednicmech _W. R. Smith & Son 
See oe eres selene ‘ vin +4 __.Chicago Producers 


| eran 5 08 Sy SE Pee ee ~— dircaiase ere aan Merrion & Wilkins 
| ee COELESRCD (Sah Seo ee a suptsbcdeomdacnce aaron Wood Brothers 
a ee a ae a eae ee aT mee avis Rehenitiniccntaii John Havey 
ap RR ee ee LE EE ee er ee ebemancheindipuhics Farmers Union Com. 

siete bat Cec Putian casei salsvessteiesadiecssg ces er ...Rosenbaum Brothers 
er Genoa C< Waters |e s. Ss dS oe ak her3 Bowles L. S. C. Co. 
ne ee eee sing ae are rs ae es svosssss11vs-s----.-EVans Snider Buel 


Who held lambs off the market last summer and fall and prevented big breaks? Answer WOOL 
GROWERS COMMISSION CO., INC. 

Who held one train of Ragen & Dunette lambs, Yakima, Washington, and one train Dan Latimere 
lambs, Mountain Home, Idaho, from Monday till Friday, and Saturday at nearby pastures, and got 
$1.00 per cwt. advance by so doing with lambs weighing as much in CHICAGO as they did at loading 
point, and best of all it saved the MARKET? On our record, we ask you for your consignments, from 
a standpoint of EFFICIENCY. 


Wool Growers Commission Company, Inc. 


C. H. SHURTE, President and General Manager 
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A STEWART 
SHEARING MACHINE 
FOR EVERY FLOCK 


We make various shearing ma- 
chines to fit every need: From 
the No. 9 Hand-Power up 
through the various sizes to the 
new Improved Belt Driven Gear 
for the world’s largest shearing 
sheds. Write us stating the 
number of goats or sheep you ex- 
pect to shear and the kind of 
power you expect to use. We 
will then forward exact specifica- 
tions and cost. Send for the new 
Catalog No. 93 which describes 
and illustrates the entire line of 
Stewart Shearing and Clipping 
Machines. A FREE copy will be 
sent to you immediately. 


Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
No. 93 


The Stewart Add-A-Unit 


Shearing Machine 













ght Duty 





Designed Especially for Sheep 
and Goat Owners who Have 
Flocks that are Increasing in 
Numpber—Extra Machines Can 
Be Added to the Same Line 
Shaft as Needed 


The STEWART Light Duty Shearing Outfit is a low cost 
machine which is designed so that extra machines can be 
quickly installed on the same line shaft, as needed. Many 
owners who are doubtful as to the exact requirements needed 
in their shearing equipment, will find the right answer in the 
STEWART Light Duty. 

As your flock increases in numbers from year to year, Light 
Duty machines can be added with great economy, both in 
time and money. 

The name, Light Duty, was given this STEWART Machine 
because it is lighter in weight than the type of machine used in 
the biggest shearing installations. We guarantee it to stand up 
against hard duty at exceptionally low cost of upkeep. 


Description of 
The STEWART LIGHT DUTY 


A one-machine plant of the Light Duty is as illustrated with 
the exception of the wooden frame work. The Light Duty is 
furnished complete with all pulleys as shown, a strong, sturdy 
clutch bracket with fast and loose pulley arrangement. Six 
feet of 1-inch steel line shaft is regular equipment, together 
with necessary brackets and bolts. The jointed shearing shaft 
is 66 inches in length. The Light Duty is supplied with the 
famous STEWART E-B Power Hand-piece, two combs and 
four cutters. The E-B Hand-piece is the type so commonly 
seen in use among professional shearers, who require a smooth, 
fast-shearing wide hand-piece that must be absolutely depend- 
able in every respect. Complete instructions for setting up 
and care of the Light Duty are packed with each machine. 
Shipping weight, complete, 135 pounds. Catalog No. LD 45. 


Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 
Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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+ * Making Animal ae Easy ” 


CULLEN HOTEL | incite Gaz 


The new self-piercing and_ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and H 


Three —_— eng B and Lettered to suit., Wr ite 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH NETCHUM MFG. CO. Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen Al E | TT J7-0NE o N TAG: Ss | 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Do You Want Your Tags “AL-WUZ-ON ” al 
a off? Our tags are AL-WUZ-( 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up wt a Pankey EPs gee - 
the together w Double 
Ba: tlock they are a. 
on -On Ear &. 
Ts K. ay antee thea 












































































eee “Intel miata MACHINE 
| e oy & STAMP WORKS, Inc. 
A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY ase SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH __ | 
| Send for Handy Breeder’s Chart 
m PERFECT 
oil Bet | EAR TAG 
Teall | Springs, Rn 
Tongues Stoves, FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
Ete. nal self-piercing 
tag. ts Double Hole 
Lock makes it superior 
: LES de a —— 
eae and Standard Camps sch “it “stays, put” ™ 
‘amous years 
OTTO O. OBLAD tn np 
Connandiines Hotel 525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah SALT LAKE STAMP C ne ok aces 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 Without obligation te me, pleane sued FREE Samples of PEAFECT EAR TAGS nnd Prien List 
Denver Can ship to any point on railroad 5 ies 
460 Rooms with Bath and — 











O<) 


Circulating Ice Water 


Ey =p eccr Rates SPECIAL SUBSCRIP- 
Finest Cuisine and Service TION OFFER 


Two good Orchestras and 





, . Angora Goat Journal... 1$2. 
Entert t dail - 
ee eS: ee National Wool Gover! 90 Zo, Sa re } 
Calvin H. Morse ; = 25 
Manager The above club rate furnishes an 




















opportunity to sheep and goat bre your Sheep 


raisers to receive interesting and 


valuable information regarding Tol IS y id) 


their industries at a saving of 


Hotel Utah | 


A Control Lice, Scab and Sheep -_a” 
$1.00. Subscribed for separately, with “Black Leaf 40” 
SALT LAKE CITY i For many years wool growers have de- 
oo magazines cost a total pended upon “Black Leaf 40,” the “Old 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH aia aeaaiea = - 


Reliable” dip to kill 
these parasites. 
“Black Leaf 40” is 
non-injurious to 
sheep and wool. Play 
safe—dip in “Black 
Leaf 40.” Our new 
reduced price is 
$11.85 for 10-lb. tin 
(formerly $13.50). 
Sold by dealers in 
ranch supplies. 


$2.50 PER DAY | Subscribe through 
National Wool Growers 
= 


Assn. Co. 
“The very best of everything at Salt Lake City, Utah 
sensible prices” : 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 












“ack eal 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





HB) from the factory. No middleman's profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 

: Justin’s Boots at Lowest Prices 

¥\ The FRED MUELLER 


tS SADDLE € HARNESS Co. TOBACCO pelea mt & CHEMICAL CORP. 
: Denver, Coro. é Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, 1 KENTUCKY 






“Black Leaf 40" 


40% Nicotine 








1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 
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) Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 


Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 





Send Us Your Next Consignment 





OUR RECORD 





26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 





Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 








| Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 











A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 





jejelsjeja)sjsisjajsisjajeieiaiaiaisiaisisiajeiaiels|s|sisis) 








STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 





434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 








Me, 





Ox 






Seta WRITE FOR 
(i ae N MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
PSE ASS On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 






ai, iy LS freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
k ROIS NO. 650 Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills amd contract. 
( el Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
al Telling about ‘ A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 


> kill N e aR A Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 


Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 











0” is WORM CAPSULES Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
to (Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) a 
Play For Killing Stomach Worms : 
Black n 
fg SHEEP and GOATS 
a __ Safe and Sure SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
0). Quick Action—No Losses 


rs in Equally effective for 
Roundworms, Hookworms and 
Stomach Worms in Hogs, Poul- 
try, Dogs and Foxes. 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


soe PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
| DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


Your Home Market for all classes live stock 
SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE 








Quotations or market information furnished on request 


Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass'n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. , matter i 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 / ° H 
sheep on record. 


Volumes XXII and 
Pedigrees now be- 


THE SMALL LAMB : 
is the only one that will bring the top | 
price when it reaches the high class 
market. 

Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 


i 
‘ 
‘SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM | | 


American Shropshire Registry 












































DO YOU NEED A GOOD KNIFE? 


For two NEW subscriptions to the National Wool Grower, $1.50 each, we will send either one of the knives 
shown below. One is the regulation scout knife and the other a very fine stock knife. The name “Remington” tells 


the story of their quality. 





R 3055 W 


PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; 
1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 
Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle 
Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 
and Full Milled Center Scale. 

Length, closed, 3 % inches. 

Weight, per dozen, 2 4 ibs. 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City 
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President 7 28 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California Association 
Dwight Lincein. Marysville, Obie Lafayette, Indians 
w incoln, arys " : * q 
DID YOU KNOW? For history of the breed, list of members, ; 2 eae Life nea be 
» a, Sea blanks, etc., address the Sec- Peesdent Secy.-Treas. | 
That the American Hampshire Sheep Associ- O=aonee nnn 
ation issued more certificates of registry, and ES | 
acquired more new members in 1927 than Ly 
any ‘other sheep association in the world, 
and that The Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President Books for Sheepmen 
of the United States, and His Excellency, : 
’ ° & 
The Prince of Wales, of London, England, Coffey’s Productive Sheep ; 
own Hampshires and are members of this ...-§2.50 G M W ] i 
Association? All true and why? Because , row ore oOo 
we have the most popular, practical sheep Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
on earth. That’s easy. $4.00 e ° 
We have a delightful little booklet and a saiaiiieitchitiaiiinns tiieaatinitn ties. Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
classified list of breeders for you. They Pp Wool Production 
are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- $5.00 
tary for what you want. Write for Literature and List of H 
For Sale by Breeders 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASS’N. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS . P 
MRS. MINNIE W. MILLER, President The American and Delaine 
1427 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ASSOCIATION . ’ 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secreta: Merino Record Ass’n. 
. : es 609 McCORNICK BLDG., 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 
& © ‘; 








USTNSENSY 


ETCHING 










PUNCH BLADE 
MASTER BLADE 


SCOUT INSIGNIA 


(BE PREPARED) 





| 


CSE USE NSE ST USE NST NST SENSEISESCISEISEL 


NICKELSILVER 
BOLSTER 


NICKEL SILVcR 


F 
NICKEL ‘SILVER ANDLF. RIVET 


SHACKLE SCOUT EMBLEM 


(BE PREPARED) 


This is the regulation Scout Knife 
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Costs do not fix 
Cattle Prices 


CATTLE feeders and packers have a lot in 
common. One of the most striking points of 
mutual interest is that neither is able to sell 
on the basis of cost. 


Because his product is perishable, the packer 
has to sell for the best price he can get. Some- 
times it is a good price; sometimes it is not. 
But whether good or bad it is his definite guide 
in his buying operations and he knows from 
experience that he cannot long afford to pay 
more for his live animal supply than is war- 
ranted by the market price on meats. 


The feeder must do the same thing, if he 
is to prosper. He must figure the value of his 
finished cattle and buy his feeders accordingly. 
If he pays too much for feeders, he is going 
to lose money when his finished cattle are 
marketed. 

Careful buying of feeders and a good job of 
finishing should bring satisfactory profits. 

The live stock and meat business is funda- 
mental to agriculture: Let’s keep it good. 


Fblea Te 


President 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 























TAXPAYER MT. PLEASANT QUEEN 


Taxpayer was champion Rambouillet Ram at the Utah State Fair in 1926. Also, winner in 1926 of special prize at the Ogden 
Live Stock Show for the Rambouillet Ram with the best fleece. Also winner in 1927 of the award for the Rambouillet Ram with 
the best mutton conformation at the Ogden and Salt Lake Shows and champion again at the Utah State Fair, 1927. Mt. Pleasant 
Queen was champion Rambouillet Ewe in 1927 at the Salt Lake Show. 


We Have Some Large Smooth Rams for Range Purposes. Ewes and Rams in Car Lots or Singly At All Times 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





























—— 
Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





























Our 1927 Show Record 


Grand Champion Ram at Ogden Stock Show 1927. 
Grand Champion Ram at the Intermountain Stock Show 
1927. Reserve Champion Ram and Grand Champion Ewe 
at Utah State Fair 1927. Grand Champion Ram and Re- 
serve Champion Ewe at Pacific International 1927. Grand 
Champion Ewe at American Royal 1927. Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram and Ist on pen Ram Lambs, Chicago Inter- 
national 1927. 


We have averaged the highest prices at the Great Salt 
Lake Ram Sale the past four years. 


Stud Rams our Specialty. Rams and Ewes at all times. 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 


“Coolidge”—Many times winner and champion MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
Grandson of Old 467 P. 0. Box 218 


Home of “I Am’—the $2000 Lamb Phone 174 
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Spring Weather: 

The weather conditions of March, April 
and May are especially interesting and 
important to sheep men. These months, 


even more than others, determine the 
feed conditions for the year. In addition 
they largely determine the size of the 


lamb crop. Temperature directly affects 
the percentage of lambs that live in pro- 
portion to the number dropped, while 
temperature and moisture control the 
range feed and with it the milk flow of 
the ewes, which again is a principal con- 
sideration in making the lambing per- 
centage as well as the weight and quality 
in the portion of the drop that comes 
through the dangers and difficulties of 
the first weeks of life. 

Our readers should remember that the 
reports of weather and range conditions 
printed in our “Around the Range Coun- 
department cover only the time up 
tu the first of the month of issue. With 
the Wool Grower being mailed just before 
the middle of the month it often happens 
that an important general or sectional 
change takes place between the end of 
the time reported upon and the time at 
which the reports are read. Such is the 
this month. Since the reports for 
March came in there has been a spell 
of cold, backward weather in many dis- 
tricts that makes feed prospects much 
less favorable than they were at the 
close of last month. 


try” 


case 


The Lamb Demonstration Work: 


An unusual response is being made by 
eastern retail butchers to the demonstra- 
tions of better methods of cutting lamb 
y Mr. 
Hartzell. There was some difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of demon- 


strating in Atlantic coast cities where 
lamb already is quite popular. The re- 


sponse of the retailers, hotel and restaur- 
however, has shown that they 
censider that something new and to their 


ant men, 


advantage has come out of the west. The 
new cutting methods enable them to se- 
cure larger profits without raising prices 
and certainly must result in the purchas- 
ing of more carcasses. 


State Association Work: 

he reviews of last year’s work by the 
associations of Arizona, Montana, and 
New Mexico, printed in this issue should 
convince any one who needs to be con- 
the benefits to wool growers 
obtainable through local and 
Although the state 
associations have done incalculable good 
for members and for non-members. as 
well, their possibilities are only partially 
understood. With reasonable study and 
support they will be much more produc- 
tive of results in the future. 

With progress in the scope of state as- 
sociation work there also has come great 
progress in their common interests and 
akings which are handled for and 
through them by the national association. 
While the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation operates with the smallest bud- 
get and personnel of the recognized na- 
tional agricultural organizations it is 
becoming more useful. Its con- 
servatism has won it respect and prevent- 
ed financial troubles. The policy of build- 
the national organization of wool 
growers through affiliation of state bodies 
and hearty cooperation with them has 
brought some growing pains, but undoubt- 
edly is more than justifying itself. 


The Wool Trade and 
Goods Buyers: 


Our Boston correspond, discusses this 
month the improvement in the position 
of the wool trade in dealing with buyers 
of finished goods. He says that “every- 
thing now points to the control of wool 
values being reinvested in the hands of 
the wool trade.” 


vinced of 
that 
state 
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organizations. 


uncert 


steadi ly 


ing 


For several seasons the garment manu- 
facturer has well nigh dictated on prices 
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t> the cloth manufacturers who are the 
buyers of wool. No special or question- 
able methods or form of organization by 
the cloth buyers appears to have been 
needed. The lack of organization among 
the manufacturers and their insistence 
upon attempting to operate surplus or 
out of date plants and machinery gave 
the cloth buyers ample advantage. These 
conditions were mainly responsible for the 
c»ntinued postponement of the recovery 
of wool prices in this country to a level 
consistent with conditions of supply and 
demand. That recovery has begun but is 
not complete. 

The statements which were made by 
Albert W. Elliott at the 1927 convention 
about periods in which wool is consumed 
faster than it is produced have fully been 
substantiated by events of the past twelve 
months. What Mr. Elliott said already 
is worthy of being read and studied again. 
It was printed in the Wool Grower for 
February, 1927. 





BUSINESS AND TARIFF 

There are numerous evidences that an 
increasing number of the American people 
favor a national policy for expanding 
and improving domestic industries by the 
collection of import duties upon those 
foreign commodities coming to American 
markets that can be produced here in a 
practical way and at a reasonable cost. 

The tariff has not been taken out of 
politics. The old parties divide in the 
old way on that issue. A few Republic- 
ans with interests in foreign countries 
would allow our own industries to suffer 
from unrestricted free imports but their 
number is exceeded by adherents of the 
other party who recognise the benefits 
that are being obtained for sections and 
industries through producing our own 
requirements of food and clothing and at 
the same time expanding the home mar- 
kets for industrial enterprises instead of 
transporting farm products to foreign 
lands for the use of workers producing 
things that can just as well be turned 
out by American labor. 

The policy of encouraging home indus- 
try is not in conflict with considerations 
of good will, friendship, and liberality 
toward other nations. It is designed to 
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make and keep the United States a strong 
nation, able to maintain and improve 
the standards of living that are enjoyed 
by our wage earners and other citizens 
in marked contrast to those of most of 
the other countries. By that means the 
United States can directly and indirectly 
aid in promoting the welfare of the people 
of other nationalities. 

It is a mistake that is very commonly 
made to suppose that the import duty 
upon any particular commodity, is, or 
was, primarily, or chiefly, intended to 
benefit those who control the production 
of that commodity. Tariff legislation 
is not class legislation. Import duties 
originally were intended to protect pro- 
ducers of articles of which the home sup- 
bly is below requirements from 
being ruinously undersold by imports. 
This was necessary in order to secure to 
American citizens uninterrupted supplies 
of materials not produced here in suf- 
ficient quantity, to provide employment 
for labor, and to develop an American 
market for American grown crops and 
live stock, removing them from the dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties of selling in 
foreign markets. The result attest the 
soundness of that policy. 


Our farmers live and do business on a 
higher plane than do these of Europe or 
Asia. In_recent years there has_been 
real difficulty in determining how our 
farmers shall be able to maintain-stan- 
dards of living and citizenship called for 
under American ideals. The problem is 
not solved, though conditions are im- 
proving. There has been a good deal 
of thinking and talking that does not 
consider the real facts. It is erroneous to 
say that this or that tarriff acts and is 
intended solely or primarily to aid the 
producers of the commodity protected. 
Each import duty is calculated first of 
all to aid and promote the interests of 
all the people of the United States. Such 
advantage as comes to those who own 
the facilities for production of a commod- 
ity benefitted by the tariff is in fact 
secondary and is incidental to their being 
engaged in producing articles or materials 


of which the domestic supply is below 
requirements. 


It is to be hoped that a means can be 











found, by legislation or otherwise, to | 
benefit those, who through necessity are | 
producing commodities of which a mater. | 


ial part must be sold abroad. But there 
is no real connection in theory or in 
practice between legislation to protect 
production in lines in which the home 
supply is less than requirements, and 
legislation in the interests of those en- 
gaged in producing things of which the 
country’s production is above require- 
ments. 





FURTHER ADJUSTMENT OF GRA7Z- 
ING FEES ON NEVADA FORESTS 


The Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association secured a reduction of eight 
per cent in the amount of the increase 
in forest grazing fees, below the schedule 
decided upon by the district officials 
of the forest service. 


Following the decision rendered by | 


Secretary Jardine on January 25, 1927, 
the local officials made some reductions 
below the Casement scale which, in the 
main, was sustained by that decision 
This was done under the clause of the 
final decision which required such further 
adjustment ‘“‘as may be found equitable 
to adjust fees fairly as between the dif- 
ferent national forests and regions.” 
It was contended by the Nevada per- 
mittees that further reduction from the 
Casement scale announced for Nevada 
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were necessary to give fair treatment in | 


comparison with the charges for forests 
in other states and regions. The district 


officials made some further reductions | 


in the Nevada fees but these were not 
regarded by the Nevada Association as 


equitable and an appeal was presented | 


to Secretary Jardine on March 6, by Mr. 
Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Associa- 
tion. The Secretary called upon Messrs 
Greeley and Rachford of the forest ser- 
vice to reexamine the basis of the grazing 
fees in Nevada before making collections 
for the season of 1928. 

As a result of the consideration of 
the appeal and further conference be- 
tween the officials and secretary Met- 
calf, it was agreed to eliminate the fig 
ures for leases of Indian lands which 
had been used by Mr. Rachford in his 
effort to determine the going market price 
of leases for grazing lands outside the 
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forests. This resulted in a reduction of 
fifteen per cent in the original Rachford 
appraisal of the value of forest grazing 
in Nevada, and when worked out through 
the later adjustments means that the new 
scale of fees in Nevada will average 25 
per cent above the present scale. The 
original Rachford appraisal called for a 
70 per cent increase. The Casement scale 
called for an increase of 50 per cent, but 
this had been reduced to 33 per cent by 
the district officers prior to the appeal. 
In 1931, when the new scale is in full 
effect, the total amount collected for graz- 
ing on all national forests are expected 
to be 50 per cent greater than at present. 





EXAGGERATION IN FIGURING THE 
LAMB CROP 


Some rather wild statements are in 
circulation regarding the size of the 1928 
lamb crop. It will be many weeks yet 
before any one can know how many 
lambs are to be raised this year in the 
United States, or in any one state or 
section. When the lambs are all drop- 
ped and past the stage of uncertainty 
as to survival, there is still no means 
or machinery in operation outside of in- 
dividual flocks to make an actual count. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture publishes in July its ‘estimate’ 
of the size of the crop. The estimated 
increase in the size of the 1927 crop has 
not been supported by the subsequent 
records from the markets as to numbers 
actually shipped from farms and ranges. 

It cannot be said that one man’s ad- 
vance estimate of the size of the 1928 
crop is as good as another’s. Much de- 
pends on the information and ability of 
the estimator. A prominent Nebraska 
feeder has published the opinion that un- 
der average weather conditions, the 1928 
crop of lambs will exceed that of 1927 by 
four million head. The unreasonable- 
ness of such an estimate is readily appar- 
ent. 

In July of last year the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated the coun- 
try’s total lamb crop at 24 million head. 
This number is not to be thought of as 
representing what is to be shipped. Since 
1921 the number of lambs raised each 
year has not increased by more than ten 
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per cent and in only one of those years 
has the slaughter exceeded 12 million 
head. 

The Nebraska estimate would mean an 
increase of 16 per cent over the size of the 
crop as estimated for last year. The gov- 
ernment has estimated that on January 
1, the country’s total number of sheep 
was six per cent larger than one year pre- 
vious. If all of such increase consisted of 
ewes of breeding age, which is impossible, 
it would still be necessary that the ewes 
to lamb this spring should yield a per- 
centage of lambs ten per cent above last 
year’s percentage. This again is an en- 
tirely unreasonable expectation. 


The fact is that present prospects and 
conditions do not indicate any material 
increase in the lamb crop of most of 
the range states. Thirteen western 
states, including Texas, produce over 60 
per cent of the lambs raised in the United 
States. In those states fully 85 per cent 
of the crop is lambed on the range. 
Earlier indications were for some increase 
in the total of range lambing; later cold 
spells have so prevented the growth of 
the feed that conditions for range lamb- 
ing now are very far from promising. 

The early lamb crop of California is 
estimated by the government reporters 
at five per cent above last year. The 
same reporters expect Arizona to ship 
70,000 more early lambs than last year, 
but this is largely due to a shift from late 
to early lambing and will reduce the 
size of the late crop in that state. 


Idaho’s early lamb crop which is drop- 
ped in sheds showed a good percentage 
up to the time of marking and turning 
out on the range. Since then cold wea- 
ther has caused heavy losses. Manv 
ewes that left the sheds with twin lambs 
have failed to maintain sufficient milk 
flow to raise them, because of poor feed 
conditions. The same backward condi- 
tion of the range feed makes a very un- 
favorable prospect for the range lambing 
outfits and it is these concerns that pro- 
duce practically all of the feeder lambs. 

An intelligent and unbiased considera- 
tion of all the conditions of the middle 
of April would not justify expectation 
of a material increase in this year’s 
range lamb crop. 








CUTTING THE MONEY OUT 
OF LAMB 


Mr. E. M. Statler, who operates the 
famous system of hotels bearing his 
name and also manages the Pennsylvania 
Hotel in New York City, attended one 
of Mr. Hartzell’s demonstrations in New 
York City last month. At the close of 
the demonstration Mr. Statler said: 
“Wonderful! Where have you been all 
these years we have been trying to cut 
our money out of lamb.” A special 
demonstration was arranged for the chefs 
of the Statler hotels. 





UTAH ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
MEET 


The executive committee of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association met at Salt 
Lake City, on April 6, with sixteen 
members present. The officers were di- 
rected to continue the state association’s 
program for increasing the demand for 
lamb in the cities and towns of Utah. 

Better ways of handling sheep on high- 
ways were given considerable discussion. 
The association contemplates having 
created special sheep trails to run parallel 
with the main roadways that are now ex- 
tensively used in Utah in the spring and 
fall movements of the bands from the 
winter ranges of the western part of the 
state to the summer grazing in the north- 
ern and eastern sections. Arrangements 
were also discussed for entertainment for 
visitors and stockmen attending the an- 
nual ram sale of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

It was agreed to oppose the idea of 
having Congressman Colton’s bill for 
regulation of grazing on the public do- 
main made applicable only to the State 
of Utah. It was the opinion of the board 
that no action should be taken unless 
the provisions enacted should apply uni- 
formly to the various public domain 
states. 





COLORADO LAMB FEEDERS IN 
SESSION 

Lamb feeders of the Fort Collins sec- 
tion of Colorado held their annual meet- 
ing at the Colorado State Agricultural 
College on March 9. In addition to the 
usual explanation of the results of the 
feeding experiments condupted by the 
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college, the various angles of the com- 
mercial side of the lamb feeding game 
were considered. 

Lamb raisers were represented by John 
Hay of Rock Springs, Wyoming, and 
Kenneth Chalmers of South Park, Colo- 
rado. 

S. K. Warrick of the North Platte 
Valley Lamb Feeders Association pre- 
sented the position of the men who buy 
feeder lambs and indicated how the feed- 
er could make his business more profit- 
able by the use of better methods in 
buying and marketing. 

Mr. Hay stated it was wrong for Colo- 
rado feeders to permit outside feeders to 
come into their territory and buy lambs. 
He declared in favor of contracts but told 
of occasions when growers could have ob- 
tained higher prices had they not had their 
lambs contracted. 

Light lambs, although they make light- 
er gains, produce more economical gains 
than heavy lambs and will make the 
feeder more profit even though they cost 
less money was the information given out 
from results of experiments consisting of 
11 pens of 25 lambs each. 

Mr. Chalmers described the cycle of a 
sheep grower’s life in pointing out the 
high costs of feeding which, he said, 
amounted to $7 to $9 for each ewe. Men- 
aces to flocks, he pointed out, included 
poison weeds, the lambing season, preda- 
tory animals, and long drives to forest 
reserves, and the expense for surviving 
animals included care of the flocks, dip- 
ping and shearing. He argued for heavy 
lambs and declared the problem of sheep- 
men was to create a demand for mutton 
through publicity. 





INDIANA PREMIUMS FOR SHEEP 
AND WOOL 

A wool show will be held in connection 
with the Indiana State Fair for the first 
time in 1928. The first prizes for fleeces 
of the various grades are the largest of 
any wool show in the middle west. Five 
grades of wool, including Delaine, Half- 
Blood Staple, Three-Eighths, Blood Sta- 
ple, Quarter Blood Staple and Braid are 
given separate classes. Seven prizes will 
be awarded in each of the above grades 
with $15.00 as a first prize for each of 
the grades. 
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Eight hundred and six dollars has been 
added to the premium list of the Indiana 
State Fair Sheep Show for 1928. This 
brings the total offer in premiums of 
this department to $8000. The increase 
in the department this year goes to a 
wool classification and a wether lamb 
show. No changes have been made in 
the breeding sheep classification for 1928 
and only slight changes have been made 
in the rules and classes for Junior Lamb 
Club members. 

In the fat sheep division, all awards 
will be made to wether lambs in single 
classes and in group shows. Each breed 
has separate classes with five premiums 
in each class, except all long wool breeds 
are classed together and the Cheviots and 
Tunis will be shown together. A grand 
champion wether of all breeds and a 
grand champion pen of lambs will be 
selected from the first prize winners of 
the various breeds and classes. Both 
the wether and wool shows are open to 
the world. 





CONGRESS DISAPPROVES GOVERN- 
MENT PRICE FORECASTS 


The present Congress has placed) the 
stamp of its disapproval upon the idea 
of publishing the guesses of future prices 
of farm products and live stock, as they 
may have been made and issued in recent 
years by expert economists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Such guesses or forecasts of prices were 
issued from the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1925. In the fall of that year the 
department’s economic forecaster an- 
nounced, among other things, that sheep 
prices had reached the ‘peak of the cycle’ 
and could be expected to decline. The 
prediction was qualified by numerous 
‘ifs’, ‘unlesses’ and ‘probablys’ which left 
a way of escape for the predictors when 
needed, but its only effect was to make it 
appear that the government of the United 
States was responsible for the ideas of 
future prices as predicted by officials in 
the agricultural department. Objections 
were made by numerous interests to the 
idea of any expert or group of experts 
having their views published as official 
statements of the government. Wool 
growers were especially emphatic in their 
protests. The National Wool Growers 
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Association, in correspondence and cop- 
versation, informed the Secretary of Ag. 
riculture of their objections to the prac- 
tice regardless of whether the forecasters 
were either sometimes or usually right 
The predictions were discontinued during 
the term of Thomas Cooper as chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Following his resignation their publication 
was resumed in 1926, and in his address 
before the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in January, 
1927, Secretary Jardine read an elaborate 
defense of the policy of government fore- 
casting of prices of crops and live stock. 
Following his address the convention 
adopted a resolution urging the discon- 
tinuance of the practice. 


Last summer the department’s econo- 
mists added cotton to the list of com- 
modities for which prices were predicted 
Their second announcement was accomp- 
anied by a market break and a furore in 
the South that was carried into the meet- 
ings of the President’s Cabinet. It was an- 
nounced by Secretary Jardine that no 
further price predictions would be pub- 
lished for cotton. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics declined to give as- 
surance that it would also discontinue 
prediction of prices on other articles. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture 
the subcommittee in charge inserted a 
clause specifically authorizing and re- 
quiring the making of price forecasts 
When this became known Congressman 
Colton of Utah was instrumental in hav- 
ing the clause taken out. The subcom- 
mittee was unwilling to include in its bill 
a provision to prevent price forecasting 
although it was was provided that “no 
part of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used for the payment of any 
officer or employee of the Department 
of Agriculture who, as such officer or em- 
ployee, or on behalf of the department 
or any division, commission, or bureau 
thereof, issues, or causes to be issued, any 
prediction, oral or written, or forecast 
with respect to future prices of cotton 
or the trend of same.” The Senate 
amended the bill by including wheat in 
the above provision. 


In the report prepared by the committee 
on appropriations and submitted to the 
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House along with the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, the committee said: 

The committee has stricken out new lan- 
guage contained in the Budget under which the 
department proposed to continue its forecasts 
of prices and price trends for the various agri- 
cultural products. It is believed that the de- 
partment may properly gather and disseminate 
statistics and other data pertaining to the sup- 
ply of such products and the demand therefor, 
but that the government should not sponsor 
conclusions to be drawn from such data. 

The following discussion of the subject 
when the appropriation bill was under 
consideration by the House, sitting as 
the Committee of the Whole House is 


reprinted from the Congressional Record 
as having taken place on March 3: 


Mr. Colton: Mr. Chairman, | 
strike out the last word. 

The Chairman: The gentleman from Utah 
moves to strike out the last word. The gentle- 
man is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Colton: I do this, Mr. Chairman, for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of the sub- 
committee a question. There has been a great 
deal of complaint among the growers of lambs, 
particularly, against the practice of the depart- 
ment in forecasting and predicting prices. As 
| understand the language of this bill now, the 
department would not be authorized under the 
language of the bill to make such predictions 
and forecasts. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: The language as 
it is in the bill would permit it, as I under- 
stand it, to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion; it would permit them probably to make 
general forecasts; but it would not permit them 
to specifically say that the price would be up 
or down, but simply give information indicat- 
ing the price trend. 

Mr. Colton: I am glad to hear the gentle- 
man say that. The department is doing a won- 
derful amount of good in disseminating infor- 
mation as to the probable crop conditions. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: Forecasts and 
outlook work— 

Mr. Colton: Yes; regarding the production 
of lambs and wool. But in the past it has 
frequently gone further than that, and pre- 
dicted the lowering or the raising of prices. 
Sometimes they have been right, and sometimes 
they have been wrong; but in most cases their 
prediction has had a bad effect. Those who 
buy these products, particularly lambs, go out 
among the growers and use these statements to 
bear down the prices. I understand from the 
chairman of the subcommittee that this prac- 
tice will not be followed in the future. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: Yes. 


Mr. Black of Texas: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Colton: Yes. 


Mr. Black of Texas: | think the gentle- 
man 1s correct when he says the department is 
doing very valuable work in making statements 
concerning production, distribution, and de- 
mand, and things of that kind, but when it 
goes into the field of prophecy and undertakes 
to say what the trend of price will be, the re- 
sult in the long run will be that it will destroy 
the confidence of the producers. The ability of 
the department to aid the producers will be 
thereby seriously interfered with. 

Mr. Colton: I think the gentleman is right. 
The thing against which we are complaining is 
that they go out and predict prices, and that 


move to 
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is a thing which the people do not want [| am 
glad that the department is not authorized to 
do that under this language. 

Mr. Madden: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to take up much of the time of the com- 
mittee. I want to say the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, when it collects and dissemi- 
nates the information as to crops, does a good 
work. It may say what it thinks proper about 
the wisdom of increasing or diminishing the 
acreage of crops in certain lines. It gives in- 
formation, then, from which the marketing as- 
sociations or anybody else might properly be 
able to reach a conclusion as to what the prob- 
able price of the various commodities might be. 

But just let us suppose for a minute that we 
put the government of the United States into 
the field of telling what the price of given com- 
modities is to be. Suppose that what it says 
about it turns out to be wrong. Do you not 
see what an opportunity there is for the people 
to whom the information is given to feel that 
the government has invaded a field which does 
not belong to it? 

What is the agency through which the gov- 
ernment is to disseminate this information as 
to probable prices? The Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Who is he? He is 
a subordinate who obtained his place through 
the civil service. He may have scientific knowl- 
edge of the subject in connection with which 
his employment is given by the government, 
but when he gives out the information that is 
proposed or suggested in what my friend from 
Utah (Mr. Colton) has talked about, he is un- 
derstood to be the government of the United 
States. The people of the United States do not 
realize that he is merely a subordinate; that he 
speaks as the government, however, without 
having any governmental authority whatever, 
and he binds the government to the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the statements he makes, and 
nobody but the Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics knows that it is only the 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics that has 
spoken. Everybody who reads the story ac- 
cepts the statement of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as the statement of 
the government of the United States, and will 
assume at once that the great government of 
the United States has put the stamp of its ap- 
proval on the prediction of a prospective price 
of any commodity in agriculture. It is absurd. 
It is a thing that would be inexcusable to grant 
any such authority anywhere in the govern- 
ment. Not even the President of the United 
States ought to be granted any such authority 
as that. And surely we should be too wise and 
too considerate of the public interests to place 
in the hands of any man the power to bind the 
government in making the mistake of either 
putting the predicted price too high or too low. 

And who knows who the Chief of the Burean 
of Agricultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture is, or will be tomorrow? Who 
knows what incentive might be employed to 
influence him in making predictions one way or 
another? Who knows how far we can go to 
trust him? Whence does he come? Where 
does he acquire his knowledge or experience? 
Who can tell that what he says or what he is 
about to say is worth any more than the 
opinion of any other man? And yet in the face 
of that situation he might overwhelm every 
man engaged in agriculture in the United States 
with a statement in the name of the govern- 
ment of the United States that this is going to 
happen or that is not. 

Mr. Sandlin: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Madden: Yes. 

Mr. Sandlin: I will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois whether it is not a fact that had the 
original language stayed in this bill and had 
not been stricken out by the committee that 
that agency of the department would have had 
the authority to do the very thing against 
which the gentleman is now protesting. 


Mr. Madden: That is true. 








. a 3 
Buying Feeder Lambs as the Feeder Sees It 
An Address Delivered at the Annual Lamb Feeders Day at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, by S. K. Warrick 


The annual gathering of Nebraska 
lamb feeders at Scottsbluff on April 5 
was an especially instructive affair. The 
judging of the pens of lambs that had 
been fattened was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the methods and cost of their 
care and feeding and the profits obtained, 
led by J. A. Holden of the Experimental 
Farm. Prof. H. J. Gramlich of the Ne- 
braska University also spoke on the prac- 
tical benefits of feeding experiments, and 
Prof. W. L. Quayle of the Wyoming 
Agricultural College, told of results ob- 
tained in his state. Mr. J. M. Snyder of 
Lovell, Wyoming, gave the producer's 
point of view on the feeding end of the 
sheep business, and Mr. Eugenie Perigo 
tald 
feeder. 


of the experiences of a practical 


An especially interesting part of the 
program was the address given by S. K. 
Warrick on buying feeder lambs from the 
point of view of the feeder. Mr. War- 
rick’s address follows in full: 

We meet today to give thoughtful consid- 
eration to the lamb feeding experiments con- 
ducted by this farm under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. James A. Holden. If we would 
take more time for thought and planning in 
connection with our farming and feeding op- 
erations, we would have more net dollars at 
the end of each year, than we have gathered 
in the past. 

I had the privilege of addressing the north- 
ern Colorado lamb feeders at Fort Collins, on 
Friday, March 9, 1928. There were nearly 
500 people present on that occasion, and each 
feeder seemed to be giving feedeing tests care- 
consideration, to use in his own operations. 
The interest shown by northern Colorado lamb 
feeders in their lamb feeders’ day, was an in 
spiration to me, and it is my opinion that we 
can profit by their example. 

There are about 2,500,000 lambs fed an- 
nually in Colorado and Nebraska, and the 
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original investment in the purchase of these 
lambs and their freight will aggregate $20,000,- 
000 or more, and the direct investment will 
probably reach $30,000,000 before the lambs 
are finished for market. An investment of 
this size means so much to these two states, 
that time should be taken to plan all the op- 
erations in detail. 

We feed an average of about 300,000 lambs 
in the North Platte Valley of Nebraska, each 
year. This number should be increased to 
500,000 within the next three years, if the lambs 
can be purchased from the producers on a 
basis that represents a reasonable profit to the 
feeder. 

We now have about 500,000 acres of irrigated 
land in this valley, and the feeding of 500,000 
lambs would be only one lamb to each acre 
of irrigated land. With intelligent planning 
and efficient production, we can feed 500,000 
lambs in this valley each year, and increase 
our dairy business as rapidly as good cows can 
be found or raised. 

An irrigated country carries high overhead 
charges, and it is necessary to have quick re- 
turns on our investments in order to prevent 
a heavy financial load. 

I have made these preliminary remarks in 
order to impress you with the importance of 
my subject, “Buying Feeder Lambs as the 
Feeder Sees It.” 

The annual investment for feeder lambs and 
freight on them in Nebraska and Colorado, 
will run near $2,400,000, based on 300,000 lambs. 

If we increase our lamb feeding to 500,000 
annually, it will represent an annual investment 
of $4,000,000 or more. A saving of 5 per cent 
on $2,400,000, is $120,000. A saving of 5 per 
cent on $4,000,000, would be $200,000. By effi- 
cient buying and efficient feeding, it is my 
opinion that a saving of 10 per cent or $400,000 
can be made annually, over our present returns, 
and give the producer of lambs a fair margin 
of profit. 

I want it understood that there is no quarrel 
between the producer of lambs and the feeder 
of lambs. Their interests are common, and the 
producer cannot prosper for a long period of 
time unless he permits the feeder to make a 
reasonable profit, neither can the feeder prosper 
for a long period of time, unless he is willing to 
concede a fair profit to the producer, or arrange 
to raise his own feeding lambs. 

Producers and feeders are interested in keep- 
ing the market for fat lambs on a basis that will 
render a fair profit to each of them, and still 
furnish the finished product to the consumer 
on a basis that will not restrict consumption in 
competition with other meat products. 

An increase in consumption of one pound per 
capita of lamb products in the United States, 
basing our population on 120,000,000 would ab- 
sorb 3,000,000 eighty pound lambs, dressing 50 
per cent. It is my opinion that the production 
of lambs will increase 4,000,000 or more in 1928, 
over 1927, unless we have some very severe 
storms in this month and May. 

There are three things that the producers and 
feeders of lambs are vitally interested in. The 
producer is interested in extending his produc- 
tion to the full capacity of his range and winter 
feed, providing he can do it on a profitable 
basis. The feeder is interested in keeping his 
feeding operations on a yearly basis, that will 
consume the by-products from his farm, with 
an addition of concentrated feeds to be pur- 
chased from the corn belt, cotton territory, or 
flax producing sections, provided he can do this, 
and sell his finished product on a profitable 
basis. Both are interested in extending the con- 


sumption of lamb products to a point where it 
will absorb the finished product, and keep it 
on a profitable basis. 

The National Wool Growers Association re- 
alized in 1927 that something must be done to 
increase the consumption of lamb products and 
set apart $5,000 to be expended through the 
National Live Stock and Meat -Board for ad- 
vertising lamb products. The lamb feeders of 
Colorado and Nebraska faced a crisis in De- 
cember and January last, and raised a fund of 
$6,000 to be expended by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, for advertising lamb 
products. 

It is my opinion that it will be necessary for 
the producers of lambs and the feeders of lambs 
to join their issues, and keep up an advertising 
campaign on lamb products until the people 
of the United States are educated to the desir- 
able qualities of lamb as a food, and the many 
ways in which it can be used. 

I know that the lamb feeders present want me 
to tell them what will be a fair price for feeder 
lambs in the season of 1928, of standard weight 
and quality. I wish that | was wise enough to 
do this, before the 1928 lamb crop is born, but 
in my judgment this would be an impossible 
task for any man. 

The speculator assumes to have more wisdom 
than the producer or the feeder and attempts 
arbitrarily to fix the price between producer 
and feeder of lambs each season before the 
lambs are born. If he would retard his opera- 
tions until the annual lamb crop is determined, 
which would be the 20th of May, or first of 
June, and permit the economic law of supply 
and demand to determine what is a fair price 
between the producer and the feeder, we would 
not have any serious quarrel with him. 

I want again to state that the practice of con- 
tracting feeder lambs before they are born is 
wrong in principle, is not good business, and 
should be discontinued. 


The practice of contracting feeder lambs with 
only a minimum weight and no maximum 
weight, or averaged weight, is also wrong in 
principle, and should not be continued. 

If feeders of Colorado and Nebraska could 
appoint a committee to meet with producers 
of range territory that supplies the feed lots 
of Colorado and Nebraska each year in June 
or July, and fix a fair price, between producer 
and feeders, it would help stabilize the indus- 
try, place it on a better financial basis, and 
eliminate a large part of present speculation 
in feeder lambs. 

I have no objection to a buyer of feeder 
lambs who buys on orders, or buys and sells 
to the feeder on a reasonable margin of profit, 
but I object t© the speculator who tries to 
corner all lambs in certain territories before 
they are born, and then exact an exorbitant 
profit from feeders. 


Feeder lambs direct from the range should 
be purchased by trained sheepmen who know 
the range, the lamb producers, and the quality 
of lambs that each producer offers. By this 
method the producer receives a price in keep- 
ing with the lambs that he produces, and the 
feeder can obtain the class of lambs that he 
desires to feed. Feeder lambs of the same 
weight often vary 50 cents to $1 per hundred 
weight in value. 

The other plan of buying feeder lambs is to 
place an order with a responsible commission 
house and let the firm buy and ship the lambs 
to the feeder. Or, the feeder can go to the 
central market, and oversee the buying through 
his commission firm. The purchaser should 
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always endeavor to buy feeder lambs where he 
can obtain a feed-in-transit rate. 

It is my opinion that speculators fixed the 
price of range lambs on too high a level this 
season, for feeders to contract with a reason- 
able expectation of profit in their feeding op- 
erations. 

Speculators are now trying to sell feeder 
lambs from the range on a basis of 12 cents 
carrying freight rates from 50 to 65 cents per 
hundred. You feeders know the margin that 
you should have between lambs bought on 
the range, and fat lambs on the river markets 
Can you see sufficient spread between 1|2-cent 


feeder lambs, on the range, and $13.65 for fat | 


lambs on the Missouri River markets? 

I do not claim superior wisdom to other 
feeders, or ability to look farther into the 
future than my fellow men. But it is my 


humble opinion that it would be to the best | 


interests of lamb feeders to wait until the lamb 
crop of this season is born, and then pay the 
producer a fair price for his lambs, based on 
production records, and the average price of 
fat lambs covering the past five years. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILROAD FEATURES LAMB 


Ihe resolution adopted at the conven 
tion of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in January calling upon the rail- 
roads to support the lamb promotion 
work by giving greater prominence to 
the various cuts of lamb on their dining 
car menus has been productive of good 
results. Several of the railway companies | 
have undertaken to comply with the re- | 
quest, and as a specific example, the 
work of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company is cited. 

Lamb has been served every day on} 
the dining cars of the Chicago and North } 
Western Railroad, and the attention of 
the diners has been called to it by the | 
use of small posters that are attached to | 
the regular menu cards. These posters | 
feature broiled lamb chops, stewed breast | 
of lamb, roast leg of lamb, 
lamb, breaded lamb chops, etc., 
bination with suitable 
the main course of luncheon or dinner 
The officials of the company have als0 
expressed their willingness to act upon 
suggestions that will tend to increase the 
effectiveness of their cooperation in the | 
lamb consumption program. 

Mr. C. H. MecNie, general live stock 
agent for the company, who has been 
very actively pushing the lamb promotion 
work on his road, recently announced 
that since the inauguration of the call 
paign, the consumption of lamb on theif 
dining cars has increased about 60 pe } 
cent. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 

Some mild weather occurred, and held 
live stock up in pretty good shape gen- 
erally, but much cold, snowy weather oc- 
curred, necessitating plenty of feeding in 
some sections though no important shrink- 
ages of live stock were noted. All in all, 
it was a comparatively wintry month, and 
while much of the range is bare of snow, 
no spring growth of importance has oc- 
curred. Moisture is much needed over 
parts of the state, especially central coun- 
ties. 

Rock Springs 

Lambing has not yet started here and 
it is too early to say how the feed and 
other conditions will be. About the usual 
number of ewes are bred, however. Some 
feeder lambs have been contracted at 
11% cents. From 33 to 38% cents has 
taken most of the wools that have been 
contracted here. Fifteen cents per head 
with the board is the rate proposed for 
shearing this season. 

We have had good weather during 
March. 

W. H. Gottsche 


MONTANA 

Mild weather kept the state bare of 
snow most of the month, and was very 
fine for live stock, especially early lamb- 
ing activities. A brief cold snap or two, 
especially near the close of the month, has 
held grasses back somewhat; but soil 
moisture is ample, and much frost leaving 
the ground in nice shape for spring pas- 
turage generally. Live stock are in very 
good condition. 


Big Timber 

Everything so far tends to an excep- 
tional lambing this year. March weather 
was good for lambing, with the exception 
of a few stormy days. A large number 
of twins have been reported; the ewes 
are in fine condition; there is plenty of 
feed; and everyone is optimistic. 

Some feeder lambs have been contract- 
ed at ten cents. The lamp crop will be 
above that of last year, as about ten per 
cent more ewes were bred and the number 
of lambs is larger in proporticn to the 
ewes than it was a year ago. 

Benjamin Daggett 
IDAHO 

A rapid shrinkage of the snow covering 
over the state due to mild weather and 
frequent showers allowed the browse and 
range to make a little growth, particularly 
towards the close of the month. Live 
stock have done very well; and shed lamb- 
ing is practically completed, with excel- 
lent results. Winter wheat is in good 
shape. 

Malad 

The winter has passed and spring is 
here—a very favorable winter for feed- 
ing and prospects for good spring feed 
were never better. Lambing is about 
over, with a fair crop of good strong 
lambs. There will also be a wonderful 
clip of wool this year. 

Coyotes are decreasing here through 
the hard work of the sheepmen and the 
government trappers. If we can keep it 
up for a few more years, it will be just 
to bad. for Old Man Coyote. 


Frank Clark 
OREGON 


Good rains occurred over the western 
part of the state, and light occasional rains 
over eastern counties, where more would 
help. Pastures are excellent in the milder 
districts and are improving elsewhere. 
Live stock are reported to be in good con- 
dition, without important exception. 





Joseph 
Conditions here are good. The weather 
is favorable and there will be good feed 
for the ewes. Lambing is just starting, 
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and it is impossible to tell how it is going 
to turn out. There were fewer ewes bred. 
Some of the feeder lambs have been tied 
up for fall delivery at ten to 1034 cents, 
and there has also been some wool con- 
tracted at prices ranging from 32% to 
35 cents. The shearing rate iS fixed at 
13 cents per head with board. 
Kernan and Gaulke 


Westfall 

Early spring weather has been cool, 
but fairly good. All of our ewes are fed 
during the winter months. 

There have been some lamb contracts 
made at ten to eleven cents for Septem- 
ber delivery; also some wool has been 
tied up at 35 cents a pound. 

Coyotes are on the increase; there are 
no government trappers here. 

Alfalfa hay can be purchased at this 
time (March 21) at $9 to $10 a ton, in 
the stack. Grazing lands are assessed at 
$2.50 an acre. 

J. R. Arrien 


WASHINGTON 


Warm, wet weather has prevailed over 
much of the state, bringing pastures on in 
fine shape as a rule; spring grain seeding 
has been retarded somewhat by wet 
weather. Sheep shearing has begun in the 
southeastern portion, under satisfactory 
weather conditions most of the time. 


Anacortes 

Sheep on the San Juan Islands or near 
the water have been. outside all winter, 
with only a little feed, but back in the 
foothills, much snow has made feeding 
necessary. 

| am just starting a small band of 
Shropshires (mixed), but expect to work 
up to about 500 head. 

There are not very many lambs raised 
here and all of them are used in the local 
markets. Last year they brought from 
$8.50 to $10.50 a head. Some old ewes 
have recently changed hands at $10 to 
$15. 

Wool from here will go to the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers. Shearing is 
to be done for 15 cents a head with board. 


A. B. Cook 





Starbuck 

I enjoy reading “Around the Range 
Country” very much and should hate to 
have this department dropped from the 
Wool Grower. It is very interesting to 
know what is going on in different parts 
of the country among those who are en- 
gaged in the sheep business. 

The weather in this locality has been 
ideal for the pastures, and there is an 
abundance of feed, but the rains and chilly 
winds are not the best for the young lambs. 
About the same number of ewes are being 
lambed as in former years, with reports 
of the high yields usually obtainea in 
this section. A few bunches of lambs 
have been contracted for October delivery 
alt ten cents for the wether end. 

Twenty-four hundred ewes of mixed 
ages were sold in January at $17 a head, 
and a bunch of old ewes at $15. 

A few clips of wool were contracted 
in January at 2934 and 30 cents. This 
wool will shrink, ordinarily, 68 to 72 per 
cent, but owing to the great amount of 
rain last fall and this spring, | should 
judge that it will not shrink more than 
65 per cent this year. Wool on the sheep’s 
back is very clean at present, and has a 
much longer staple than usual. Shearers 
are asking 15 cents and board. 

J. M. Moran 
Yakima 


It was cold and dry through February, 
but it is now warm and the grass is start- 
ing (March 10). The dry feed on the 
winter range is good. About three-fourths 
of the sheep here are fed hay and grain 
during the winter months and the bal- 
ance are on dry grass with a supplement 
of cottonseed cake or soya bean. Ten 
dollars is the going price of alfalfa hay 
in the stack. 

We had the best early lambing during 
February that we have ever had. There 
was no rain and very little cold weather. 
and the lambing percentages were very 
high, 125 per cent and higher in some 


cases. This valley has the highest lamb 
yields in the range territory. Very 


few of the lambs have been contracted, 
but offers of 10% to 11 cents for fat 
lambs, July to October delivery, have 
been received. 

Wool contracts have been made on a 
31 to 35-cent basis, mostly 33 cents; the 
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fine wool is estimated to shrink around 
65 per cent and the coarse from 50 to 60 
per cent. 

Coyotes are about the same, perhaps 
a little more numerous this winter. Gov- 
ernment trappers are combating them 
and a good deal of poison has been set 
out. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


CALIFORNIA 

Mild weather has prevailed generally, 
and rains have been ample over the north- 
ern portion. Ranges are mostly in good 
shape, though in need of more rain in 
some central valleys and generally over 
the southern portion. Live stock are gen- 
erally doing very well, as spring pastur- 
age has made a satisfactory showing in 
nearly all sections. 


NEVADA 

Plentiful showers and mild weather 
have favored the development of grasses 
and browse, and live stock are mostly in 
good or excellent shape, though rain is 
needed over southern portions. The snow 
has left the lower country generally. Shed 
lambing progressed without any casual- 
ties resulting from the weather, so far as 
reported. 

UTAH 

Showers have been generous and gen- 
eral over the lower country and tempera- 
tures have averaged milder than usual, 
giving a good impetus to the growth of 
browse and grass, though cold-nights have 
prevented too luxuriant growth. Live 
stock are in good shape and a general 
movement toward spring pastures, shear- 
The 


soils are mostly well saturated for the 


ing and lambing places occurred, 


present. 
Parowan 

Despite the fact that we had a very 
dry season last year, which made very 
poor feed conditions this winter, the sheep 
here have wintered exceptionally well. 
In fact, it is quite surprising how well 
they have come through the winter. The 
grass is coming along nicely now, and 
the prospects for a good summer are very 


encouraging. 
L. N. Marsden 
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COLORADO 


Plenty of moisture has come to the 
ranges and farms, leaving the soils jn 
good shape for moisture as the month 
closed. Wheat, alfalfa and ranges are 
greening nicely, and fruit buds on the 
western slope are ten days ahead of usual 
development. Live stock are in good 
shape, with a normal yield of lambs and 
no losses reported. 


Cheyenne Wells 


The past winter has been favorable for 
sheep in eastern Colorado and sheepmen 
feel very optimistic. Lambing does not 
start here until May 15, but sheep have 
wintered well, and a good lamb crop is 
expected. 

March weather was fair, with an 8-inch 
fall of snow on the 15th. Feed conditions 
on the range are good; there is a kind of 
cactus here that helps out. 

Some feeder lambs have been contract- 
ed during the past few weeks at $11.15 
Some old ewes have also been sold at $5 
a head. Twelve cents per head with board 
will be the rate generally paid shearers 
in this locality, although 14 cents per 
head is charged for small flocks. 

No wool has been sold here yet 

Wm. Lange 
Gunnison 
It was clear and cold during the entire 


month of February and today (March 


2) we have eight inches of snow. We 


feed all of our sheep from December | 


1 to April 15. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
can be had at $10 a ton. 

A large part of the wool crop has been 
consigned; a little of it, mainly crossbred 
wools with a light shrinkage, however, 
has been contracted by local speculators 
at 35 cents. 

No lambs have been contracted up to 
this time, although offers of 1114, cents 
have been received. The crop will be 
about as large as in former years. 


Coyotes do not seem to be decreasing 


very fast; local sheepmen are encourag- 


ing hunters with small bounties. 
A. G. Danielson 


“(Continued on page 47) 
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The special lamb campaign which has 
now been carried into the eastern section 
of the United States is making remark- 
able progress. The work was launched 
last fall in the Middle West by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and is 
being continued through the East with 
the financial assistance of lamb feeders 
of Colorado and Nebraska, who have 
so far contributed $5,000. 

Although the program is under the 
supervision of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers and the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers are 
contributing liberally to its success. 

Lamb cutting demonstrations conduct- 
ed by D. W. Hartzell before audiences of 
meat retailers and packers are the prin- 
cipal feature of the eastern campaign. 
The new and practical methods of utiliz- 
ing the carcass of lamb to the best ad- 
vantage as brought out by Mr. Hartzell 
are creating a real sensation in the East. 
Old experienced men have said that they 
have learned more about lamb in thirty 
minutes at one of the demonstrations than 
they had learned in all their years in 
business. 


Instructive Lamb Literature Distributed 


The demonstration work is being sup- 
plemented by instructive lamb literature. 
A thirty-two page booklet, “Cashing In 
on Lamb”, gives a thorough explanation 
of how the various cuts are made. This 
is shown largely by pictures. Another 
publication is a booklet entitled “The 
Lamb Menu Book”. 

During the month of March, six cities 
were visited—Cleveland, Pittsburg, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Brooklyn and Bos- 
ton. All reports are that the work was 
received with great enthusiasm in every 
instance. The program gained momen- 
tum in April with twice that number of 
cities on the itinerary. 


Packers and Retailers Give Every 
Assistance 


Word from Mr. Hartzell is to the ef- 
fect that he is being given every assist- 
ance by both packers and retailers in 
In each city com- 


conducting his work. 


Demonstrating Lamb to 








D. W. Hartzell demonstrating lamb cuts before an enthusiastic audi of p 
representatives during the campaign in Philadelphia, March 14, 17 and 21. The 
work was so well received in Philadelphia that a return engagement was necessary. 


plete arrangements were made in advance 
of his coming and there has been un- 
usually large attendance at all meetings. 

Cleveland came first on the eastern 
program. Three days, March 6, 7 and 8, 
were devoted to that city. Pittsburg fol- 
lowed on March 10, 12 and 13; Phila- 
delphia on March 14, 17 and 21; New 
York and Brooklyn were given the en- 
tire week of March 19, and the final week 
of the month was spent in Boston. 

“The lamb demonstrations were enthu- 
siastically received and should be pro- 
ductive of a lot of good,” according to 
a Pittsburg packer. 


Everyone is Enthusiastic 

An expression coming from a packer 
in Cleveland was equally impressive. Fol- 
lowing one of the meetings he said: “Ev- 
eryone to whom | have talked said it was 
the most interesting affair of this nature 
that they had ever attended”. 

The wholesome effect of the lamb cam- 
paign in Cleveland is also reflected in an 
expression coming from one of the lead- 
ing retailers. “Speaking for the retailers 
I can say that they are greatly enthused. 
A salesman told me that on his route the 
dealers were all busy fixing up the dif- 
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Retailers and Hotel Men in Eastern States 
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ferent cuts of lamb such as they had seen 
Mr. Hartzell do last evening at the dem- 
onstration, and they were selling them.” 
Many Meetings Show Intensity 
of Program 

The intensity of the program in the 
East is typified by the work during the 
latter part of the month in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Boston. In New 
York seven meetings were held in four 
days’ time. One day, Wednesday, March 
21, was not available for the New York 
program as special arrangements had been 
made for a return engagement on that 
date in Philadelphia. 

The special demonstrations in Phila- 
delphia were before the Philadelphia Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association and mem- 
bers of the Atlantic and Pacific Stores 
organization. Two hundred members of 
the retailers’ association were present at 
the demonstration for that organization. 
Unanimous appreciation of this effort to 
bring lamb information to them was ex- 
pressed. 

The A. and P. meeting brought out 
225 officials and employes. The general 
manager of this system of stores was deep- 
ly impressed by the methods of cutting 
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Leading lamb feeders of the west representing over two million lambs on feed, who visited 

the National Live Stock and Meat Board, packers and other intersts in Chicago on January 25, 
and 27, in the interests of continuing the national campaign on lamb. 

Left to right—T. C. Halley, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, State Senator Bert Culp, Beloit, Kansas, 

Chas. Mason, Ft. Morgan, Colorado, E. S. Leavenworth, Wood River, Nebraska, H. W. Farr, 

Greeley, Colorado, State Senator N. C. Warren, Ft. Collins, Colorado, Fred Klink, Denver, Colo. 


lamb and expressed the intention to fol- 
low them in all of the company’s Phila- 
delphia markets. 


Packer Meeting Opens New York 
Program 

The program in New York City opened 
with a meeting of 175 packer salesmen 
and managers of the Manhattan district 
on Monday afternoon, March 19. 

One hundred and fifty retailers of 
Staten Island were on hand at an excel- 
lent meeting that evening. The campaign 
gathered impetus with a meeting of Man- 
hattan retailers on Tuesday night, March 
20. Over 500 attended. Practically all 
of the New York packers were represented 
in an audience of 150 at a meeting held 
Thursday afternoon, March 22. 

On Thursday night, March 22, the 
scene of activities was shifted to Brook- 
lyn, where ‘400 retailers joined in an en- 
thusiastic meeting. 


Head of Hotel Chain Sees Value 


of Cuts 
Employes of the Pennsylvania Hotel 
Commissary Department, New York, 


were given a lamb cutting demonstration 
on Friday, March 23. E. M. Statler, 
head of the hotel chain of which the Penn- 
sylvania is a part, was present. Mr. Stat- 
ler was emphatic in voicing his approval 
of the methods shown and expressed his 
intention of adopting them for the hotel. 


He asked that demonstrations be arrang- 
ed for the hotels in Boston and Buffalo. 
The final demonstration in New York 
was given on Friday before employes of 
the Bohack Co., operating 250 markets 
in the city. The demonstration was so 
well received that Mr. Bohack requested 
a later engagement if possible. 
Bosten Packers and Retailers Turn Out 


En Masse 

In the first three days of the stay in 
Boston, eight meetings were held. Three 
special demonstrations were given on 
Monday, March 26, for the employes of 
the Blood Co., which handles nearly 1,000 
lambs a week. 

Tuesday noon 225 retailers attended a 
demonstration in the market district and 
in the afternoon packers, jobbers, and 
wholesalers made up an audience of over 
300 at another meeting. 

Two meetings were held on Wednesday, 
one for the Dorr Co., and another for the 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of Great- 
er Boston. About 300 were present at 
the retail meeting. Immediately after 
this meeting a trip was made to Hingham, 
twenty miles from Boston, in answer to a 
request for a demonstration before the 
South Shore Retailers Association. 

The week was closed with more special 
work with groups such as the Atlantic and 
Pacific Stores and First National Stores. 











NHAT NEW YORK BUTCHERS 
SAY ABOUT THE LAMB 
DEMONSTRATION 


At the close of the lamb demonstra- 
tion in New York City, the secretan 
of the New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., wrote a 
follows to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


“I am taking this occasion to give you 
an account of the efforts we put forth t 
put the lamb cutting campaigns over in 
New York City. 


“On Tuesday evening, March 20, the New 
York branches, including Westchester 
Yorkville, Washington Heights. Bronx, and 
Ye Olde New York, combined at Audubon 
Hall at 116th Street and Broadway. There 
was an attendance of over seven hundred 
retailers. An interesting program was ar- 
ranged, music hired, and a_ buffet lunch 
served to lend diversion to the program 
The meeting was advertised with special 
placards placed in all the local wholesale 
markets, by a write-up in the Bulletin 
which is distributed to all local branch 
members, as well as a special announce- 
~~ to all members by means of a post- 
card. 


“We put forth every effort to draw as 
large a crowd as possible and went to 
-onsiderable expense of our own to make 
the demonstration a success. Mr. Hart- 
zell’s demonstration was received enthusi- 
astically by all those present and _ there's 
no doubt that the work he has done here 
will be the ground work laid for future 
development along new methods of merch- 
andising lamb. 


On Thursday evening, March 22, a sim- 
ilar meeting was held in Brooklyn, which 
included the South Brooklyn, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Queensborough, Jamaica and Brooklyn 
branches. A similar program was arranged 
and a similar campaign of advertising prac- 
ticed to increase the attendance. This 
meeting was well represented by the above 
branches and hundreds of retail meat deal- 
ers in their respective districts. 


“On Monday, March 19, the Staten Is- 
land group held their meeting with a simi- 
lar program and a splendid attendance of 
over two hundred dealers. 


“These meetings were all given full pub- 
licity in the local trade papers and we feel 
certain that everything possible has been 
done to give the project the widest sort of 
publicity. 


“May we take this occasion to express our 
thanks to the National Live Stock ané 
Meat Board for the cooperation they have 


> 


given us in this matter? 
Yours very truly 
GEORGE KRAMER 


A 
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Based on the results of a sixty-day lamb 
feeding experiment, which was conducted 
by the Department of Animal Husbandry 
ir the University of Nebraska, the prac- 
tice of shearing western lambs before 
marketing did not prove to be prof- 
itable. In this lambs_ that 
not sheared made slightly larger and 
cheaper gains, and returned more profit 
per head, than did shorn lambs. Late 
shearing in this test showed up better 
than early shearing as cheaper gains and 
larger profits per head were made by the 
latesshorn lambs. The addition of lin- 
seed oil meal to a corn and alfalfa hay 
ration produced larger gains and larger 
profits per head in spite of the fact that 
the cost of the gains was increased. 


test, were 


A considerable percentage of lamb 
feeders in Nebraska and adjoining states 
follow a practice of shearing their lambs 
before sending them to market. This 
practice is, of course, more generally fol- 
lowed during the early spring months or 
after the weather begins to warm up ma- 
terially; although there are a few feeders 
located near the central markets, who are 
well equipped with shed room, that shear 
at most any time during the winter and 
spring months. 
held among feeders that after the weather 
gets fairly warm a lamb will ordinarly 
give a better account of himself in the 
feed lot, if he is relieved of his winter 
coat of wool. Some feeders have fav- 
ored shearing shortly after the lambs are 
put in the feed lot, while others have 
practiced a system of removing the wool 
about two weeks before marketing. By 
going on the assumption that anything 
which would add to the comfort of the 
lamb while in the feed lot should cause 
him to give a better account of himself 
while being fattened, it would seem that 
the time of the year and the condition of 


The opinion is generally 


the weather might make either of the 
above methods more valuable. 

In view of the interest and importance 
of this phase of the sheep industry, and 


Imasmuch as the information concerning 


Shearing Western Lambs Before Marketing 


Removing the Wool Did Not Prove To Be a Profitable Procedure at Nebraska Station 


By H. D. Fox 


it is limited, the Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the Nebraska Experiment 
Station recently conducted an experiment 
in order to obtain more definite informa- 
tion regarding this problem. 

The lambs used in this test were tight- 
wooled Wyomings of Merino or Ram- 
bouillet origin and would have classed as 
good feeders. At the time they were 
weighed into the experiment, they aver- 
aged about seventy-one pounds per head. 
They were purchased at the Omaha mar- 
ket during the first week of February. 
They had been fed a light feed of wheat, 
barley, and alfalfa hay for some time be- 
fore being marketed and were, therefore, 
well grown and of larger frame than many 
feeder lambs which go to market. After 
they had been at the experiment plant five 
days, they were divided into six lots of 
twenty-six lambs each. In making this 
division, special care was exercised in or- 
der to get the lots as uniform as possible 
in quality, condition, weight, sex and 
wool. 


Rations Fed 
Lot I. Shelled corn and alfalfa hay. 
Lot II. Same as Lot I. 
Lot III. Same as Lots I and II. 
Lot IV. Shelled corn, medium feed 


linseed oil meal, and alfalfa hay. 
Lot V. Same as Lot IV. 
Lot VI. Same as Lots IV. and V. 


Management of Lambs 


Lot I. Not sheared. 

Lot Il. Sheared ten days after being 
started on feed. 

Lot III. Sheared fourteen days before 
being marketed. 

Lot IV. Not sheared. 

Lot V. Sheared ten days after being 
started on feed. 

Lot VI. Sheared fourteen days before 


being marketed. 


Manner of Feeding 
The corn and linseed oil cake were 
mixed together and fed in open bunks in 
the yards but the hay was fed under 
Where oil cake was fed, it was 
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cover. 





planned to feed approximately one pound 
of oil cake to every eight pounds of corn 
The lambs in each lot were fed all 
the shelled corn and alfalfa hay they 
would clean up twice daily. Since they 
had been fed grain for some time, they 
seemed to possess more than average 
capacity to utilize concentrated feeds and 
as a result they were eating about a pound 
of corn per head per day at the end of the 
first week of the experiment. By the end 
of the fifth week, they were eating about 
two pounds of corn per head per day. 


Feeds Used 


The corn used was No. 3 yellow. The 
linseed oil cake was old process, pea size, 
and the alfalfa hay was of good quality. 
The prices used for feeds are intended to 
represent average farm prices in a large 
part of the state during the time the ex- 
periment was in progress. The corn was 
valued at seventy cents per bushel, the 
linseed oil meal at fifty dollars per ton 
and the alfalfa hay at fifteen dollars per 
ton. 


fed. 


Feed Consumption 


The most noticeable difference in the 
amounts of feed eaten by the lambs in the 
different lots was the increased consump- 
tion of hay by the lambs that were shorn 
early. They were shorn during the third 
week of February. The weather was 
quite cold at this time and for some time 
thereafter, with snow at various intervals. 
They were quartered in lots that were 
connected with an open shed facing the 
south. Just after shearing and during the 
most inclement weather, the lambs that 
were shorn early were confined under the 
shed most of the time. Notwithstanding 
this fact, it was evident from their be- 
havior that they were uncomfortably cold 
for several days after being shorn since 
they stood humped up and were noticed 
shivering from the cold. It was thought 
that since the early shorn lambs were 
eating considerably more hay, they 
should also utilize more corn than the 
unshorn lambs. It seemed difficult, how- 
ever, to get them to utilize but little more 
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corn than the lambs that were not shorn. 
The lambs that were fed linseed oil meal, 
on the average, ate slightly more corn 
than did those that were not fed oil meal. 
Gains 

Comparing the average gains made by 
the three lots of lambs that were fed 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay, with those 
of the three lots that were fed, in addition 
to these feeds, a medium feed of linseed 
oil cake, it was evident that about four 
pounds more gain was made per head 
where the oil cake was fed. Of the three 
lots of lambs that were fed only shelled 
corn and alfalfa hay, those that were not 
sheared made the largest gains, those that 
were sheared early the next largest, and 
the late shorn lambs made the smallest 
gains. Comparing the gains made by the 
three lots of lambs that were fed oil cake 
it was noticeable that the early shorn 
lambs made slightly the largest gains, the 
lambs that were not sheared made the next 
largest gains, and the late shorn lambs 
the smallest gains. The gains made in 
all the lots were very satisfactory and are 
materially larger than gains frequently 
made by lambs similar to these. The 
average daily gains per head varied from 
45 pound to .55 pound. It was also very 
gratifying that no lambs were lost while 
this experiment was in progress. A more 
definite idea regarding the gains made per 
lamb during different periods of the ex- 
periment may be obtained by studying 
the facts presented in the following table: 
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maintenance requirement. This ap- 
parently was reflected in the feed required 
to produce one hundred pounds of gain. 
In both lots, the lambs that were not 
sheared have a somewhat smaller feed re- 
quirement to produce one hundred pounds 
of gain than did either of the sheared 
lots that were fed similarly. In cost of 
feed per one hundred pounds gain, the 
lambs that were not sheared in each group 
show the smallest cost, while the early- 
shorn lambs that were fed corn and al- 
falfa show the highest cost. The early- 
shorn lambs that were fed oil cake show 
the same feed cost as the late-shorn fed 
the same ration. 


Yield of Wool 


The two lots of lambs that were sheared 
early yielded practically the same amount 
of wool. The average fleece weight per 
head in lot two was 4.96 pounds and in 
lot five it was 4.91 pounds. Most of these 
lambs were light-faced and tight-wooled, 
indicating a preponderance of Merino or 
Rambouillet blood. The two lots of late- 
shorn lambs yielded about the same 
amount of wool, but almost a pound more 
per head than did the early-shorn lambs. 
The average fleece weight per head in lot 
three was 5.86 pounds and in lot six, it was 
5.89 pounds. Both clips of wool were ap- 
praised at the same price by a local wool 
buyer, although he liked the appearance 
of the late-shorn wool somewhat more as 
he thought it showed more character. It 
was apparent that it contained more yolk 


Average Gains Per Lamb During Different Periods of Test 





Lot No. 


Bee Ee SE.L2e eee 





Gain at close of first 2 weeks, Ibs....0000000....... 
Gain at close of 4 weeks, Ibs............................... 
Gam at close of 7 weeks, IDs.............................. 
Gain during 60-day period, Ibs......02000.....2..... 


| 3.54)" 81| 481] 
| 13.58) 
| 21.77] 
... 31.02} 27.78] 26.94] 32.76] 33.06] 31.68 


6.96|* 214) 8.39 
13.57| 11.99] 14.35 
24.11] 23.64|**22.73 


11.73} 12.23] 
19.73|**19.35| 





*Sheared about five days before this weight was taken. 


**Sheared just after this weight was taken. 


Feed Required Per 100 Pounds Gain 

Where linseed oil cake was fed, the 
amounts of both corn and alfalfa hay re- 
quired to produce one hundred pounds of 
gain on lambs were materially reduced. 
The lambs that were shorn early have a 
somewhat higher feed requirement, the 
greatest difference being in the hay. It 
is probable that removing the fleeces 
from these lambs early, thereby causing 
them to be less comfortable than they 
otherwise would have been, increased their 


and had perhaps a trifle more length of 
staple. The appraisal value on this wool 
at the time the late-shorn lambs were 
sheared was 3714 cents per pound. The 
cost of shearing was 15 cents per head. 


Selling Prices and Profits 
The two lots of lambs that were not 
sheared sold on the Omaha market for 
$15.75 per hundred, and each of the four 
lots of shorn lambs brought $13.50. The 
net wool returns per head for the shorn 
lambs were not sufficient to offset the 
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lower price which they realized and as 2 
result, the profit per head is materially 
less for each of the lots of shorn lambs 
The profits per head in lots one and 
four (not sheared) were $3.20 and $3,|9 
respectively; in lots two and five (early 
shorn) $1.60 and $1.96 respectively’; in 
lots three and six (late shorn) $18 
$2.09 respectivel,”. 

While the results from one trial are not 
considered adequate to justify any sweep- 
ing conclusions, the results of this test 
show, that with the conditions which pre 
vailed at the time this experiment was 
conducted, no advantage resulted from 
shearing. In this test, late shearing show- 
ed up better than early shearing. These 
results indicate, from the standpoint of 
gains, that there is nothing to be gained 
in removing the fleece from a lamb, if by 
so doing, he is made less comfortable than 
he otherwise would have been. By com- 
paring the average profit per head of the 
two groups of lambs that were fed dif- 
ferent rations, it is evident that the ad- 
dition of a medium feed of linseed oil cake 
increased the average profit made per 
head. It is quite possible that the results 
of this test might have been different if 
this experiment had been conducted later 
in the spring, when ordinarily the weather 
would have been warmer. It looks reas- 
onable to suppose that shearing would 
have been more advantageous at 
time. 


Any one desiring more information con- | 


this | 


cerning this test should write to the De- | 


partment of Animal Husbandry, at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 





CENTRAL OREGON WOOL 
GROWERS MEET 

One hundred and thirty central Oregon 
wool growers recently gathered at the 
Community Hall at Powell Ore- 
gon. Harry Lindgren, live stock extension 
specialist from the Oregon State College 
spoke on sheep production and sheep dis- 
eases, and discussed the outlook for the 
sheep industry. F. L. Ballard, county 
agent leader, of the Extension Division of 


3utte, 


the State College, spoke on “Sheep on ; 


Farm and Range.” 
R. A. Ward, general manager of the 


Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 0 
Portland told of the program that is fol 
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lowed by his organization in marketing 
several million pounds of wool annually 
for its grower members, told of the latest 
developments in wool marketing from a 
national standpoint, and discussed the 
outlook for wool during the 1928 season. 
A majority of those present were mem- 
bers of the association and received Mr. 
Ward’s address with marked interest. 

Following the addresses, Herbert Bent- 
ley, head of the Grading Department of 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
put on a grading demonstration showing 
how wool is graded at the association 
warehouse, the mill sorting processes, and 
the proper preparation of fleeces for mar- 
keting. 

The meeting had been arranged by 
County Agents W. B. Tucker and W. T. 
McDonald of Crook and Deschutes coun- 
ties respectively, and by C. L. Worrell of 
Powell Butte, a member of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Tucker presided at the meet- 
ing. 

A luncheon was served at noon by the 
ladies of the community. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE 
OREGON ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Walter A. Holt, county agent of 
Umatilla County, Oregon, has been selec- 
ted by the executive committee of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association to act 
as secretary for that organization. Mr. 
Holt was born in eastern Washington 
and was graduated from the Washington 
State College in 1913. His father was 
at One time a range sheep operator in 
Wallowa County, Oregon, and the new 
Oregon himself devoted 
most of his time to agricultural enter- 
prises, 

For some time he was engaged in coun- 
ty agent in Okanogan County, 
Washington, which is a very large live- 
stock district in which many thousands 
of range sheep are grazed. Following 
that he served for six years in Clackamas 
County in western Oregon, which is one 
of the leading farm flock counties of 
that state, and on November 15, 1926, he 
took over the county agent work in Uma- 
tilla County. 

Mr. Holt’s immediate plans for asso- 
ciation work include a series of regional 
meetings with sheepmen, continuation of 


secretary has 


work 
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Wool 


Grower, and other endeavors looking to- 


the publication of the Oregon 


ward 


the general strengthening of the 
Mr 
lolt will continue to act as county agent 


for Umatilla County. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association. 





A NEW YORK LAMB FEEDER’S 
EXPERIENCE 

A striking example of the necessity for 
quality in feeder lambs, if money is to 
be made in the operation, is afforded by 
the first experience of A. T, Kelsey of 
Mecklenburg, N. Y., in feeding out a 
bunch of native cull lambs. Mr. Kelsey 
500 acres of good land and in 
fall of 1927 found himself with a 

amount of clover hay and other 
roughage that had little market value. 
He had intended to feed out a double 
deck of western feeder lambs, but was 


farms 


the 


large 


disappointed in not being able to secure 
the type of lambs that he wanted; there- 
fore he decided to pick up light native 
lambs. He began on November 5 to get 
these lambs together and on November 
10 had secured 234 lambs which could 
properly be classed as culls. They aver- 
aged right at fifty_pounds per head. 

The lambs were fed a grain mixture 
consisting of 200 pounds of barley, 100 
pounds of cracked corn and 40 pounds 
of wheat bran; feed cost was figured at 
retail prices. Home-grown clover hay 
and bean pods made up the roughage— 


the amount the lambs consumed after 
getting on full feed was not large. True 


to form in the case of this class of lambs, 
some were not thrifty and were in poor 
condition to make efficient use of the 
feed. “The lambs that did not appear 
healthy were dosed with blue vitriol solu- 
tion, but apparently the treatment was 
given too late as five of the lambs died. 

At the close of the 60-day feeding 
period the lambs had put on an average 
gain in weight of 17 pounds. The total 
cost of the lambs at the farm at the 
beginning of the feeding period was 
$1264.74, or $5.52 per head for the 229 
head of lambs that lived to be finished. 
The value of grain consumed was $283.21. 
The value of the home-grown clover hay 
and bean pods was not brought into the 
account. One dollar and twenty-four 
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cents was expended on each lamb for 
grain, making the grain cost of one pound 
of gain 7.3 cents. The total cost of lambs 
finished exclusive of roughage was an 
average of $6.76 per head. The final 
weight was slightly better than 67 pounds 
at the farm, which was too light for best 
returns. 

The market returns of these lambs, 
alter consuming this large amount of good 
feed, were disappointing. One hundred 
ninety-nine head sold for $13.60 per 
hundredweight; 29 head sold for $9.00 
per hundredweight, and there was one 
cripple. None of the lambs sold nearer 
than 90 cents per hundredweight to the 
top of the market for that day due to 
their lacking the necessary weight, 
quality and finish. The 229 head mar- 
keted brought a net return of $1754 after 
freight, commission and shrink were 
taken out, or an average of $7.66 per 
The difference between average 
total cost, exclusive of roughage, of fin- 
ished lambs at the farm and average net 
returns per head was 90 cents. On 229 
head this made $210.10 to offset value 
of hay, other items of expense, and to 
provide for the profit. The manure can 
be credited against the labor. 

Mr. Kelsey states that this was his 
first experience in feeding this class of 
lambs and that it has been valuable to 
him in proving that if he wants to make 
money feeding lambs, he must have 
western feeder lambs of proper quality. 
It is obvious that these lambs really 
made no money at all. It also shows 
conclusively that farmers who raise this 
kind of lambs produce a product that 
is unprofitable to themselves, the feeder, 
or the packer. .Late last October I saw 
75 lambs—the total product of one farm 
flock—among which there were only 50 


head. 


that weighed 70 pounds. They were sired 
by poor rams, undocked and uncastrated. 
The other 25 lambs constituted a prob- 
lem, as they had no potential future 
possibilities. It was from such flocks as 
this that Mr. Kelsey secured his feeders, 
and since he was able to secure his num- 
ber in his community, it shows that 
“Utopia” has not yet been realized along 
this line. 


M. J. S. 
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Styles do not change much in lambing. 
Manufacturers are now making “wool 
georgette” to stimulate the demand for 
wool, but lambs are “dropped” now about 
the same as they were a few thousand 
years ago. We have, however, had a 
gradual change in Grant County, Ore- 
gon, from lambing in April and May on 
grass, to early shed lambing on altalfa 
hay beginning about the first of Febru- 
ary and running through the month of 
March. 

Lambing Sheds 

Of course, one finds many changes in 
the styles of sheds, everything from panels 
put across the back of horse stalls in un- 
used horse barns to open sheds or straw- 
roofed sheds. One of the most satisfac- 
tory sheds seems to be the type with a 
double row of single pens down either 
side to accommodate the new lambs, and 
then with larger pens down the center to 
put the lambs and their mothers in, in 
groups of about a dozen each, after they 
have spent the night in a single pen and 
have become strong enough to put with 
a group. 

The Drop-Band 


The drop-band in this locality is nearly 
always left outside, and is usually divided 
into two bunches, of equal size, and kept 
on either side of the lambing shed. 

During the day as the lambs are dropped 
they are carried, with the ewe following, 
and given an individual pen in the shed. 
At night the drop-band is usually mov:d 
a little nearer to the shed and put in a 
smaller corral, and as the lambs are drop- 
ped the night man keeps putting them in 
the pens in the sheds. One man’s job is 
to look at the lambs and see thst they 
have sucked, and when they are strong 
cnough they are taken out of these indi- 
vidual pens and put with about a dozen 
other lambs of the same age. 

Ninety-six lambs were dropped in one 
10-hour day last spring, where 3000 ewes 
Were being lambed at one time. The 
“drop” is usually slow at first, and during 
the middle of the season about fifty lambs 
will come during a day and a night from 


Oregon Methods of Shed Lambing 


By D. E. Richards 


a band of 1200 ewes, then they will slow 
up again with only a few a day until the 
last ewes have had their lambs. 


Stick-ons 


The lambing program has been out- 
lined, and providing all of the ewes have 
milk, own their lambs, and warm weather 
prevails, there is “nothing to it.” It is 
always a different story, and there are a 
thousand and one emergency jobs to do 
every hour. Some ewes will be dry, some 
lambs cannot be born without help, some 
ewes refuse to own their lambs, the water 
freezes up, the temperature drops to zero, 
and some of the men quit, but the lambs 
keep right on coming. 

When the lamb dies and the ewe has 
plenty of milk the commom practice, of 
course, is to take a twin lamb or orphan 
and give it to the ewe that has no lamb. 
It is easy enough to give it to her, but 
to get her to “take it” is where the hitch 
comes. By taking the hide from the dead 
lamb and putting it on the lamb to be 
adopted usually does the trick. The hide 
is left on for a few days, or until it is 
pretty “ripe”, and most always the ewe 
will claim the lamb as her own. 


Twin Lambs 


The best practice of handling twin 
lambs seems to be to give each of the 
twins and the mother a number to cor- 
respond; thus, ewe number 88 will have 
two lambs following, each with the num- 
ber 88. The twin bunch is best kept by 
itself, where the ewes can be given the 
best of hay, with grain in addition, to 
provide for as much extra milk as pos- 
sible. 

When one of the twins is found not to 
be doing well, if his twin brother is look- 
ed at it will be found that he is doing 
“extra well’; then this ewe with the lambs 
is put back in the lambing shed in a small 
pen for several days. The fat lamb is 


shut away from her most of the time, and 
the poor lamb is given a chance to catch 
up. The ewe and her lambs can usually 
be turned out with the twin lamb band 
again and all is well. 
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Navel Infection 


Keeping everything clean is the best 
insurance for a good lambing percentage. 
Navel infection does not seem to make 
much headway when the pens are clean 
and bedded down with fresh straw before 
another ewe is put in, and if this same 
precaution for clean bedding prevails 
where the drop-band is kept. But when 
the pens are left dirty, with four or five 
afterbirths in each one, navel infection 
begins to take a toll of lambs when they 
are from ten days to two weeks old. This 
infection gains entrance in the lamb 
through the navel when it is only a day 
or two old, and many sheepmen have 
adopted the practice of treating the 
navel with a little iodine, when the lamb 
is first dropped, with splendid results. 


Marking 


With range bands it is the practice when 
the lambs are from six to ten days old to 
brand, dock, mark, and castrate them. 
The bands are kept marked up this way 
as the lambs become strong enough. 

A large paint brand is put on the back, 
that is worn until it is “sheared off” when 
they are a year old. The mark in the ear 
is nearly always exactly opposite to dis- 
tinguish between ewe lambs and wether 
lambs. The docking is mostly all done 
with a hot iron, either in the form of 
“docking irons” or a long handled chisel. 
The castrating is usually dene by clipping 
the end of the bag with a pair of sheep 
shears or sharp knife and pulling the tes- 
ticle out with-the teeth. This marking 
is done remarkably fast by experienced 
sheepmen. The lambs are put in a close 
pen so that they are easily caught, and 
the man that catches them holds them 
by their feet on their back on a board 
the height of an average sheep fence tor 
the marker. A good marker will handle 
two or three lambs a minute, with 
“Eastern Oregon Sunshine” furnishing the 
disinfectant. 

Early Lambing Advantages 


Some forty bands of ewes are lambed 
early in Grant County, Oregon, usually 
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all starting to lamb from February 5 to 
February 15. The advantages of early 
lambing are that labor is more plentiful, 
and more lambs can be saved than when 
then are lambed late, and on grass. A 
ewe that drops a lamb in February will 
keep up a good flow of milk for about two 
months, and by that time when she goes 
on green grass a new flow of milk is 
stimulated. Many pioneer sheepmen 
prefer to lamb on grass, beginning in 
April. These men lamb with less labor, 
less expense, and of course, with less feed, 
but in the fall their lambs do not weigh 
with the lambs that were dropped early. 


Lamb Weights 


Fine-wooled lambs, at the time they are 
dropped, weigh from nine to ten pounds, 
coarse lambs weigh from twelve to thir- 
teen pounds and Hampshires weigh about 
the same as the coarse wooled, or slightly 
more. Twelve thousand fine-wooled lambs 
sold last season, weighed on an average 
of 72 pounds after they had been trailed 
to their shipping point. The lambs 
weighed did not vary greatly in different 
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bands, although they were under different 
ownership and management. Some of the 
different lambs weighed per band were 
69, 74, 7014, 72, 71, 78, 72 and 7434 
pounds. 

Coarse-wooled lambs in this locality, 
mostly one-half blood Lincolns from fine- 
wooled ewes weighed an average of 81 
pounds. The average in different bands 
was not so uniform as in the fine-wooled 
bands, running 77, 8014, 71, 80, 85 and 88 
pounds. We only have record of one 
band of Hampshire lambs from coarse 
ewes and they averaged 90 pounds per 
lamb. The fine-wooled lambs, that we 
have record of, that lambed late on grass 
averaged 6514 pounds. 


Profit or Loss 

There is a lot of grief in lambing, and 
the profit or loss for the season depends 
on how well the work is done. There are 
no secrets to this job, but constant atten- 
tion to the details is required, the success 
depends on how hard “the boss hits the 
ball.” 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


+ Melbourne, February 14 

The final stages of the Australian 1927- 
28 wool selling season, which practically 
closes at the end of March, are being 
marked by the keenest competition since 
the sales opened. Compared with Janu- 
ary, all good average Merinos are this 
month quoted at 5 per cent dearer, while 
comebacks and crossbreds are 5 to 7% 
per cent high, and in some cases even 
more. Super wools alone do not show 
any advance, which is rather difficult to 
understand in view of Bradford’s advice 
to Australian sheepmen to produce more 
fine wools. 

Prices being paid for locks and stained 
pieces are higher than one can remember 
for very many years, that is to say in re- 
lation to the values ruling for fleeces. 
This is due in part to local mills putting 
away supplies for the winter, their com- 
petition for pieces being a big factor. The 
Continent is also buying this description 
of wool freely. Last week 6014 cents per 
pound was paid in Melbourne for come- 


back, and 53 cents for medium to coarse 
crossbred pieces. One well informed trade 
writer describes such rates as “boom 
prices.” 

Japan’s purchases have been of great 
assistance in maintaining the market for 
practically all grades, and she promises 
to be a more important factor than last 
season. In 1926-27 Japan bought some 
270,000 bales in the Commonwealth. The 
Russion demand has also been of good 
service on free wools, all of which are 
scoured before being shipped. America 
has likewise been operating strongly in 
the better descriptions of fleeces. 

The National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers of Australia reports that the total 
receipts into store to January 31, were 
2,189,498 bales. Of those 1,572,880 have 
been sold by auction, and 21,293 shipped 
unsold, leaving 595,325 to come under the 
hammer. The average weight of all bales 
received is 307.22 pounds. 

Regarding the value of realizations, the 
council has worked out that the average 
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of the prices paid this season for all 
greasy wool sold by its members to Jan- 
uary 31 to be 37.88 cents per pound. 
The corresponding figure at December 3] 
was 36.76 cents per pound, so it will be 
seen that January sales advanced the gen- 
eral average by over | cent. The record 
price to date is $1.03 per pound for a line 
of Western District of Victoria lambs’ 
wool. 

As 2,189,498 bales had been received 
into brokers’ stores at January 31 it ap- 
pears fairly certain that their early esti- 
mate of a total of 2,250,000 bales for the 
full season will be somewhat under the 
mark. I discussed the question of the 
shortage in the clip, compared with 1926- 
27, a few months ago and mentioned that 
men well able to gauge the position 
thought it would be 450,000 bales. Most 
of those have now found it advisable to 
revise their estimates. Probably the max- 
imum decrease spoken of to day is 300,- 
000 bales. That, however, would not rep- 
resent the whole shortage as the bales are 
weighing fully five per cent lighter than 





























in 1926-27. The total clip in 1926-27 was | 


2,712,438 bales, of which the associated 
brokers handled 2,508,374 bales. 


The annual balance sheets of five of the 
leading wool broking houses, covering 
operations during the 1926-27 season, 
have lately been published. Apart from 
acting as wool selling brokers, the firms 
make advances on pastoral properties, 
and in most cases themselves own stock 
runs in the different states. A summary 
published in the “Insurance and Banking 
Record” shows their total capital, re- 
serves, and undivided profits at the end 
of the last financial year to have been 
$65,923,000 on which they earned an ag- 
gregate net profit of $4,415,770, or a little 
over seven per cent, compared with $5- 
476,160 in 1925-26. The drought in 
Queensland was responsible for the fall- 
ing off. The distribution among share- 
holders last year was $4,066,400. With 
a return of only about seven per cent it is 
evident that the campanies are not fleec- 
ing their clients. 

Fairly widespread rains have fallen in 
the southern states of the Commonwealth 
during the past month. Though too early 
to be looked on as an unmixed blessing 
they will do a lot of good if followed by 
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further showers. The risk attendant on 
such an early break is a hot dry spell that 
would scorch the tender feed, but as far 
gs one can judge by the daily weather 
charts, serious heat does not seem prob- 
able. As a matter of fact the outlook is 
for more rain. A really good season just 
now would be very acceptable. 

With ample water and the strong prob- 
ability of sufficient feed, graziers are op- 
erating more freely in the live-stock mar- 
kets to the all-round firming of sheep and 
lamb values. At the beginning of Febru- 
ary good useful trade description fat 
crossbred wethers were selling at $5 to 
$5.50, killing ewes to $4.32, and lambs 
to $5 a head in the Melbourne yards. 
Rates in Sydney were, if anything, a little 
higher. Quarter-wool store wethers range 
from $4.80 to $5.28, and good type cross- 
bred and Merino breeding ewes $6.25 and 
$6.50 respectively. 

The foregoing rates have practically 
pushed meat exporters off the market. 
One or two are buying some sheep nomin- 
ally for the oversea trade, but it will 
probably be found that most of the car- 
casses will be held for local consumption 
a little later. 

Feed conditions in New Zealand are not 
altogether favorable, many districts re- 
porting an unusually dry spell. This is 
affecting the run of fat lambs at some of 
the meat export works, though most are 
killing with full boards, and all anticipate 
at least as busy a season as last year. 

Packers have lately been paying from 
18 cents to 19 cents per pound, dressed 
weight, for prime woolly lambs under 36 
pounds, and down to 16 cents for heavier 
grades, and second quality. For best 
wethers, under 48 pounds, they are of- 
fering up to 12 cents, dressed weight. 

The final sheep returns to April 30 last, 
show that there were then 25,649,016 head 
in the country, that being the highest 
count since 1918, the record year. The 
number in 1918 was 26,538,302, and as 
the 1927 lambing was good on the whole 
it is possible the record may be broken 
this season. Of course a great deal de- 
pends on how many carcasses of lamb and 
sheep are exported. The output promises 
to be heavy, possibly it will exceed seven 


© millions, but even with seven millions 
) shipped the total stock should show an 
| appreciable increase. 
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Feeding Lambs in Montana 
By Dr. W. J. Butler 


An Address Delivered at Great Falls, Montana, January 14, 1928, Before the 
Annual Convention of the Montana Wool Growers Association 


The production and feeding of lambs 
in Montana has a bright future. Ere 
many years roll by we will finish the bulk 
of the lambs that we produce and that 
industry will bring to our state much 
added prosperity. 

We have the ideal climate for sheep 
production. We have the sheep. We have 
the grasses and forage, the crystal water, 
the life giving sunlight and the grains to 
make our animal products an unsurpassed 
food product. 

We have been producing sheep for many 
years and our sheep growers have made 
a most pronounced success in their work. 
Our sheep growers have hesitated to em- 
bark on the new venture of feeding and 
finishing lambs when they have been so 
financially successful in producing lambs 
for the feeder. In that decision they have 
shown judgment and wisdom. Producing 
lambs and feeding lambs are two separate 
and distinct professions and it is not every 
producer that will make a success of in- 
tensive feeding, or every intensive feeder 
that will make a success of production. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 
the time has now arrived when Montana 
should go into the feeding and finishing. 
of the bulk of her lamb production. 


There are many sheep growers who are 
not situated to embark into intensive lamb 
feeding. Their market will be to supply 
good quality lambs to our feeders. We 
have, however, many sheep growers who 
are admirably situated to feed and finish 
their lamb production. In this respect 
we bespeak more forcibly for the small 
farm flock grower, who is so rapidly com- 
ing to the front in the sheep growing in- 
dustry of Montana. We can see no reason 
why the farm flock grower should not 
feed and finish his entire lamb produc- 
tion, and sell them direct to his local but- 
cher or nearest abattoir. 

There is no animal product that can 
equal that produced right at home and 
raised under natural conditions. Can you 
conceive of any lamb that would be 
superior to Montana milk-fed lambs that 


were grazed over our foot hills, that re- 
ceived the tissue building milk from the 
ewes, absorbed into their system the life 
giving rays from our glorius sunshine, and 
received an abundance of crystal moun- 
tain water and an adequate added grain 
ration? 

The maxim in all lamb or baby beef 
production is “Never lose the baby fat.” 

Lambs, to be of superior quality, must 
be well fed during their fetal stage (and 
that means the ewes must be well fed) as 
well as receiving an uninterrupted tissue- 
building food supply from the time they 
are born up to the time they are slaughter- 
ed. The ewe and the ewe’s milk will 
supply that food during the early stages 
but as soon as the lamb begins to graze 
it should be given an added grain ration. 
This grain ration is best supplied through 
the use of creeps. 

In the feeding of lambs the problem is 
not confined to the question of how to 
put on a maximum of fat (as is the case 
of fattening matured animals) but rather 
to the question of how to utilize to the 
fullest extent the lamb’s natural capacity 
to put on flesh. The solution of this prob- 
lem depends upon an abundant supply of 
albumen (protein) as demanded in the 
different stages of growth and develop- 
ment. 

Lambs receive from thefr ewes a milk 
very rich in protein and fat. The average 
ewe’s milk contains 8.94 per cent fat and 
6.30 per cent protein as compared with 
3.68 per cent fat and 3.39 per cent protein 
for the average cow’s milk. 

Nature has bountifully supplied ewes’ 
milk with the tissue building foods. Na- 
ture has endowed Montana with flat- 
leaved plants that contain the necessary 
vitamines, and the grasses and grains that 
contain tissue building foods. We should 
use these natural endowments to their 
fullets extent and build up our lamb feed- 
ing and finishing industry. 

It is an economic waste to wean lambs 
and ship them by rail to some distant 
feeder with all the attendant risk and 
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shrinkage of shipping. In the past we 
have been prone to say that shrinkage 
was only a loss of the intestinal food con- 
Shrinkage under lamb shipping 
conditions is more than a loss of fill. 
Lambs suddenly taken away from the 
ewes and natural surroundings become 
homesick, and lose their desire to eat and 
drink. They may be expected to lose from 
six to eight pounds each from the time 
they leave their range until they are un- 
lcaded at their feeding destination. This 
shrinkage is more than fill. It is also 
a shrinkage of baby fat, and it will take 
several days, if not weeks, to make up 
this loss and while the loss in weight may 
be ultimately made up, the loss of the 
natural baby fat and its attendant deli- 
cious flavor never can be made up. In 
the milk-fed lambs, fed and finished on 
their natural range or farm, this baby 
fat is not lost and two to three weeks’ time 
may be saved in finishing them for mar- 
ket. 

We feel that we are perfectly safe in 
saying that a majority of the people in 
Montana, and for that matter the United 
States, do not know the taste of real lamb. 
We have been sold yearlings and cut backs 
and our consumption of the most delicious 
and palatable product, lamb, has been 
curtailed by reason of our being sold an 
inferior product, and not being educated 


tents. 


to the proper preparation of the different 
cuts and to the exceptional palatableness 
of real lamb. 

The production of lamb in Montana 1s 
a seasonal activity. We can put finished 
iambs upon the market from the late sum- 
mer to late fall. This being the case, the 
consumption of Montana milk-fed lambs 
should be a seasonal consumption just the 
the same as other seasonal com- 
inodity, such as our fruits. 


any 


Very properly the different communi- 
ties should organize local selling agencies 
and contract with the different slaughter 
houses and abattoirs to furnish them direct 
with finished milk-fed lambs. These 
lambs could be hauled in most instances 
by truck direct to the abattoir and 
slaughtered and put upon the market 
without shrinkage or loss of their baby fat. 

We most earnestly bring this matter to 
the attention of our butchers and packing 
house operators, with the request that they 
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educate their cutters in the proper meth- 
ods of cutting lamb. We trust that they 
will cooperate with our sheep growers and 
feeders in putting on a campaign for a 
seasonal consumption of Montana milk- 
fed lambs. There is no food that is more 
palatable, and there are very few foods 
that are more nutritious, than real lamb. 
Real lamb is not burdened with an excess 
of hard-to-digest fat. Lamb fat is not like 
mutton fat. In milk-fed lambs the fat 
is distributed throughout the muscle 
fibers, and is easy to digest. The flesh of 
milk-fed lambs is a tissue builder to old 
and young alike. In the United States 
where as a nation we are intensively ac- 
tive, the foods we need are proteins to 
furnish and repair tissues destroyed by 
our activities. Proteins repair tissues. 
Carbohydrates simply furnish fuel and 
do not repair or build in any way body 
tissues other than fat. About the only 
excuse the modern prepared breakfast 
food has in our dietary is that to be swal- 
lowed they must be taken with milk or 
cream, and milk and cream are wonder- 
ful foods. 

Look what advertising has accomplish- 
ed for the increase in the consumption of 
breakfast foods. Montana milk-fed lambs 
is a ten times better food than breakfast 
foods. It is not a fat producer. It is a 
real tissue building food. 

With a proper understanding of the 
various lamb cuts and their preparations 
along with a little cooperative and judi- 
cial advertising, the consumption of lamb 
can be very materially and permanently 
increased with added prosperity to Mon- 
tana. 





CORRECTION 

In the letter concerning conditions 
in this section of North Dakota, printed 
over my name in the March Wool Grow- 
er, the statement is made that 20 per cent 
of the sheep | bought had lunger dis- 
ease. You evidently misread my letter, 
as the figure should have been five. 

Five inches of snow fell in this section 
of North Dakota on the 27th and 28th 
of March, but it has not been very cold, 
however, and the sheep are doing well 
for this time of the year. I understand 
that a lot of wool 
at 37 and 38 cents around Dickinson. 
Medora, N. D. L. L. Givler. 


has been contracted 
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IDAHO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
IN SESSION 

he executive committee of the |daho 
Wool Growers Association met at Poca. 
tello, on April 9, with President Roscoe 
E. Rich in the chair. There were present 
Messrs. H. L. Finch, L. J. Driscoll. 
Ephraim H. Ricks, T. C. Bacon and Sec- 
\.. Clear. 


the National Association was also invited 


retary M., The secretary of 





to discuss financial cooperation between | 
the state and national associations and 
to explain other matters pertaining to 
legislation and marketing conditions, 


The committee has accepted the Idaho 
allotment support of the National 
Association budget as presented at the 
Cgden convention. 


for 


Considerable attention was given to the 
plans and results of the lamb demonstra- 
tion work, being carried on at this 
time in eastern cities by D. VW 
Hartzell and the extensive publicity 
being given to the work in the eastern | 
Further consideration was given | 


press. 
to the rate of charges for feeding and 
pasturing sheep enroute to the markets 
and to the practice of weighing and de- 
livering lambs at the markets without 
final agreement as to selling price. 


There was also discussion of the bills 
now before committees in Congress re 
lating to grazing on national forests and 
public domain. 
sume clauses of the bill introduced by 
Senator Smoot, but the plan of determin- 


oe 


There was criticism of 


ing grazing fees as described in that bill } 
was approved. 


There also was a meeting of the Idah 
Hampshire Breeders Association. Th 
breeders recommended to the executive 


committee of the state association that 
ram sales be held at Filer and Pocatello 
with admission only of rams _ raised ie 


the state. It was decided not to send a | 


shipment of Hampshires to Tennessee 4s 
had been suggested, but that representa: 


tives of the Tennessee breeders should | 
be urged to attend the state sales 

The following were appointed as 4 | 
committee of the Wool Growers Associa 


tion to plan and superintend the sales: | 
Messrs. R. S. Blastock, E. L. Finch, E ] 
F. Rinehart and L. L. Breckenridge. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN BOYS’ CLUB 


WORK IN OREGON 

When the judges in Chicago were tally- 
ing the accomplishments in 4-H club work 
that made Alex Cruickshank of Yamhill 
County, Oregon, national champion and 
winner of the Moses Trophy, it was evi- 
dent that among his outstanding live- 
stock club accomplishments was his ac- 
tivity in the field of sheep husbandry. 
A flock of fifty purebred Cotswolds, rank- 
ing as one of the first three or four flocks 
in the United States, has been developed 
from a humble start in boys’ and girls’ 
club work by this young twenty-year-old 
college sophomore. His other work has 
been with Poland China hogs and Short- 
horn cattle, but with these he has not 
made quite so outstanding a record. It is 
not only as a breeder, but as a leader and 
community builder, as well, that he has 
won distinction ; in fact, the Moses Trophy 
is awarded on a grouped classification 
of accomplishments. 

His first club experience was in a pig 
club, and after two years of that he 
branched out into sheep clubs. His start 
in this enterprise was activated by the 
gift of a registered Cotswold ewe from 
his grandfather. This ewe and her off- 
spring were the foundation for the pres- 
ent purebred flock. For three years he 
made but indifferent success in his club 
work, suffering discouragements which 
would have caused failure in boys of less 
stability. It 1923, 
year in club work, that his best records 
began to be apparent. That fall he started 
showing his sheep at the county fair, tak- 
ing first place in all the club classes and 
Because 


Was in his seventh 


standing high in open classes. 
of this good success, he decided to try 
h's fortune at the State Fair, and there he 
‘ook first place in the club classes with 
his Cotswolds. Proceeding to the Pacif‘c 
International with three sheep, he won 
two firsts and a second in club classes, 
and his wether lamb was champion club 
latlamb. Fle repeated his successes, even 
adding to them somewhat in 1924 The 
following year he purchased a purebred 
Cotswold ram lamb that had taken first 
in open competition at several eastern 


fairs to head his flock. That year at 


the Oregon State Fair he made clean 
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sweeps with his Cotswolds and took some 
first and seconds on his Southdowns and 
Hampshires which he had meantime ad- 
ded to his operations. Recently young 
Cruickshank has been showing in the open 
classes, and in two years at the Pacific 
International only one of his flock has 
failed to get into the money. In 1926 he 
exhibited Cotswolds in the open classes at 
eleven shows, ranging from his local 
county fair up through the Pacific Infer- 
national and American Royal, to the 
Chicago International, and at these shows 
took twelve championships out of a pos- 
sible sixteen with entries from his flock of 
Cotswolds which at the time numbered 
fifty. That year he took first place on 
aged ram every time it was shown, and 
had the champion ewe at the California 
State Fair and at the shows at Ventura, 
Angeles, and Riverside. At the 
Pacific International he showed three fat 
lambs, taking a first, second, and third, 
and first on pen. He repeated this suc- 
cess at the American Royal, and at the 
Chicago show took second on pen of three, 
and third and fourth on fat lambs. He 
did not show so extensively in 1927 but 
made a good record again in the limited 
number of western shows at which he 
By this time his college work 
was pressing him. 


Los 


exhibited. 
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He recently passed the age limit for 
boys’ and girls’ club work, but upon his 
graduation from the Oregon Agricultural 
College in 1930 will have a splendid foun- 
dation of sheep, hogs, and cattle to which 
he will give attention on the home farm. 

No small part of his activity has been 
his service as local leader for the other 
club boys in his part of the country. He 
is able so to instill his own love of live 
stock and power of accomplishment into 
the other boys and girls that his clubs 
are almost entirely finishers to the extent 
of a hundred per cent. In 1926 and 1927, 
his club members won 109 first places 
on live-stock exhibits out of a possible 
125 in the county and state fairs and the 
Pacific International. The county cham- 
pion live-stock judging team for four 
years was selected from the clubs of which 
he was leader. Seven county champion 
club boys out of a possible eight in four 
years were from his clubs. The clubs 
under his leadership include sheep, goat, 
pig, calf, and garden clubs. 

Recently at McMinnville, the county 
seat of Yamhill County, the entire county, 
and in addition the Governor of the state 
and other state officials, met to congratu- 
late young Cruickshank upon his national 
prominence in club work. 


F. L. Ballard. 





Alex Cruickshank showing his club members how to handle a sheep and examine his mouth. 
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ARTIFICIAL RESEEDING OF 
RANGES IN PRACTICE 

On the Manti National Forest, which is 
situated in the Wasatch Mountains in cen- 
tral Utah, methods of artificially reseed- 
ing ranges have been tried out with con- 
siderable success. Introduced annual and 
biennial species were not sown in these 
tests because it had been previously de- 
termined at the Great Basin Range Ex- 
periment Station that at the higher eleva- 
tions (above 9500 feet) these plants do 
not produce viable seed, due to the short- 
ness of the season, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to reseed the range artificially 
again after one or two seasons, which is 
too expensive. At the higher elevations 
it is necessary to sow perennial plants to 
avoid reseeding costs, and it is the best 
plan, when possible, to select species that 
reproduce vegetatively as well as by seeds. 

One plant selected for reseeding the 
Manti ranges was smooth brome grass 
(Bromus inermis). This plant had shown 
good results in the range reseeding ex- 
periments at the Great Basin Experiment 
Station, seeming to be well adapted to 
certain types of denuded ranges. An acre 
of fenced ground at the Bear Creek 
Ranger Station was sown to this species 
in 1924. Each year thereafter the seed 
was harvested on this plot and was sown 
on the most depleted areas on the Manti 
Forest by the forest rangers. 

While the results from these sowings 
were encouraging, it was evident that the 
rangers alone could not in many years 
do all the needed reseeding work on the 
forest. In order to get all the overgrazed 
areas reseeded as soon as possible, the 
help of the stockmen was solicited. The 
Forest Supervisor and the stock associa- 
tions sent letters to all the stock owners 
and herders on the forest asking for their 
cooperation in the proposed reseeding 
work. These men were urged to collect 
seed of the valuable forage plants on and 
near their allotments in connection with 
their regular work. The rangers offered 
suggestions on reseeding practices as they 
visited the various allotments. Some of 
the stockmen collected only pocketsfull 
of seed now and then, but others stripped 
sacks full of ripened seeds from the plants. 
The seed was scattered over the depleted 
areas On the range. 
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With from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred men collecting and planting seed 
on the depleted areas each year some ex- 
cellent results can be expected within the 
next few years. The plan has caused the 
stockmen to become more interested in 
range plants and in range management as 
as whole. 

The collection and planting of seed of 
the more palatable plants is not a new 
idea. For a number of years past some 
of the herders have been collecting and 
sowing seed each year. The Cottonwood 
Creek Cattle and Horse Association, in 
the fall of 1924, sowed 200 pounds of 
yellow clover seed that had been furnish- 
ed them by the County Agent of Emery 
County. Work of a more or less experi- 
mental nature has been carried on, in a 
limited way, for a number of years by 
local forest officers. Last season, in co- 
operation with the Twelve Mile Cattle 
and Horse Association, sowing of some 
forty or fifty acres of denuded range in 
Clear Creek Flats was undertaken. Wheat 
grass from the steppes of Russia, and a 
mixture of alfalfa, timothy, alsike and 
dutch clovers were sown in May, 1927, 
and rye and the smooth and native brome 
grasses were sown on adjoining areas late 
in the fall of 1927. The rye can hardly 
be expected to amount to much, other 
than to furnish forage for one season and 
perhaps act as a nurse crop for the brome 
grasses sown on the same area. 

The clover seed sown by the cattlemen 
in the fall of 1924 was distributed by the 
riders as they made the second fall ride. 
Last season it was noticed that some of 
the area covered had an excellent stand 
of yellow clover, so unless a part of the 
seed had lain inactive for more than one 
year viable seed must have been produced 
in 1926, since yellow clover is a biennial. 

Stockmen, especially sheep herders, are 
very much interested in this reseeding 
work and are collecting seeds of palatable 
plants at some distance from their allot- 
ments or even from other forests. The 
work of artificial reseeding has only start- 
ed. It is planned to continue the work 
until the ranges are brought up to their 
productive capacity. 


Ephraim, Utah J. W. Humphrey 





TREATING NEWBORN LAMBS FOR 
NAVEL DISEASE 

My experience in avoiding navel in- 
fection in lambing out 1140 ewes may 
be of interest to those who are lambing 
in the winter or early spring in sheds or 
barns. The ewes | worked with were 
from five to nine years old and mainly 
Rambouillet grade western ewes. They 
had been well fed with alfalfa, sweet 
clover hay, and threshed oats. The lamb- 
ing occurred in March and April in 1926 
in Steel County, which is in the eastern 
part of North Dakota. 

I used pure tincture of iodine (un- 
diluted), putting it in a small sized bottle 
with a big mouth so that the bottle was 
about half filled. The newborn lamb was 
taken just as soon as possible, before it 
had time to kick around, and held up 
by the front legs. Then, with clean sheep 
shears the navel cord was cut about two 
inches or less from the lamb, and with 
the lamb still being held, the stump of 
the cord was dropped into the bottle of 
iodine and the bottle pressed against the 
stomach of the lamb so that the cord 
and skin were thoroughly soaked. That 
is all there is to the treatment, but the 
lambs were made 99 per cent safe against 
infection. 


the shears after treating the lambs to 
keep them clean. 
When this treatment was followed, 


there was no loss, but the spring before, 
without such treatment, a large loss re- 
sulted. I do not think it advisable to 
tie a navel cord unless there is danger 
of bleeding to death. | do not think the 
treatment mentioned above is necessary 
at all when ewes are lambing outside on 
clean grass and tand, as in rang: 
ing; but in shed lambing it ceriainy 
pays. A very important point to remem- 
ber is that the straw in the sheds aid 
pens should be clean; also air 
lime used on the floors under the straw 
is very beneficial. Filth in all forms 
where lambs are born is very dangerous 
both for the lambs and the ewes. | have 
seen nice young and old ewes die from 
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of filthy corrals and pens. 
plenty of it on the farms in eastern North 
Dakota. 
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Some Sheep Diseases in the Rocky Mountain 
By Geo. W. Stiles, B.S. M.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Bacteriologist, Pathological Division, Bureau Animal Industry, 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Denver, Colorado 


Losses among sheep in western United 
States and the Rocky Mountain region 
have been the subject of much discussion 
during recent years. Investigators con- 
nected with the various state experiment 
stations, members of sheep boards, live- 
stock associations, veterinarians and the 
federal government scientists have con- 
tributed information of much value to 
the important industry of sheep breed- 
ing, raising and feeding for market; how- 
ever, there remain may problems await- 
ing solution in order to further reduce 
the economic loss to the minimum. 

In times past the sheep feeder was con- 
tent to take his “normal loss” and con- 
sider it an integral part of his ledger ac- 
count, but today with the increasing val- 
ue of wool, mutton, and other sheep pro- 
ducts the thrifty individual seeks further 
means and devices to turn his heretofore 
losses into profits; thus it becomes the 
problem of investigators of animal dis- 
eases to aid the producer in any way pos- 
sible to alleviate suffering and prevent un- 
necessary loss. 

Changing customs, the manner of hand- 
ling, the pressure of feeding methods, 
the limitation of range, and various other 
factors may contribute to sheep losses 
which in the old days were not worthy 
of consideration. For the past ten years 
the writer has been interested in sheep 
diseases, and a comparatively large num- 
ber of sheep specimens have been received 
for examination at the Denver Branch 
Laboratory, Pathological Division, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. From a total 
of 8809 specimens received during this 


period, 928 (10.5 per cent) belong to the 
ovine specie. For those interested in this 
project, and’ in order to present a more 
comprehensive understanding of the sub- 


ject matter, the following list is presented: 


Hemorrhagic septicemia ......... Seen eee 172 
Losses in feed lots, lambs, subject of special 
EN Ce ne a ee ee ees 
Diagnosis doubtful, specimens insufficient 
or poorly preserved 


ictevolienaltiia 5s . 94 
Dysentery, due to B. paratyphus, B. para- 
SITE, NN a te 46 
Eanerimensar laneg 2. 45 
Sheep lice examined for trypanosoma, 
MIANY OSIVE: 55 cso se ee 31 
Slaughtered lambs, spleens, checked for 
pathogenic organisms negative .................. 27 
Slaughtered lambs, kidneys, checked for 
pathogenic organisms, negative .... 25 
Cini SAUNIOS no es 24 
Necrophorus: inf@ctian ccc ccccssnenccertencncicecincss 21 
Abortion, blood samples, all negative........... 18 
Pneumonia, mechanical, due to awns of 
Wie Mrase" oo ee eS Oe 
Specimens showing no growth on culture.. 17 
Streptococc!. INFECTION: 2. cs eens 16 
Stomach worm infestation 0.000.020.0220... 16 
Slaughtered lambs, lungs, negative for 
bipdlar Grganisins 14 


Pneumonia, verminous, lung-worm infesta- 
OY cae 11 


Nasal secretions, examined for bipolars, 














WO POswIee) eS ne 10 
Emaciation, old gumme’S.................0::0e-----0- 9 
Traumatism and smothering ........................ 7 
Enteritis, cause undetermined......... 6 
Pneumonia, cause undetermined 5 
Peritonitis, cause undetermined. .................. 5 
Caseous lymphadinitis 4 
Pericarditis, cause undetermined.................. a 
Botulism, fotlowing injection of con- 

taminated: ag@vessin oa cccsncecccnscssccesace + 
MIN eae A nts elk LT 3 
Tapeworm infestation 220.0... tess. 3 
Blackleg, checked by animal inoculation 

RUNEE CUIDBIBS oe ee eae 
Navel infection, lambs............................ 2 
Renal calculi, due to excessive protein diet 2 
Plant poisoning, death camas...............-....--. 2 
Coccidiosis ..... ERE 7) See 2 
Gid! parasites: 2... cc a l 
Suspected poisoning, negative l 
‘Poraion Of the Users: oo 1 
Intussusception of the intestines ................ l 

Total 928 


Discussion of the Summary 


Hemorrhagic septicemia is shown in 
this report as being responsible for 18.5 
per cent of the losses encountered. It is 
possible, however, that many sheep dy- 
ing from plant poisoning, or other causes, 
have been erroneously diagnosed as due 
to the ravages of the Pasteurella group of 
organisms. A positive diagnosis of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia should only be made 
by careful field observations and checked 


by laboratorv investigations, including 
isolation of the specific organism and 


animal inoculations. Should the disease 
in question be ascribed to the bipolar 


3] 
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bacterium, then ‘the administration of 
bacterins or aggressins, preferably pre- 
pared from ovine strains in sufficient 
dosage, should relieve the situation and 
prevent further death loss. Greater em- 
phasis on a correct diagnosis in suspected 
cases of hemorrhagic septicemia is nec- 
essary to render the greatest aid to the 
live-stock industry. Just because a car- 
cass shows well-developed petechia and 
hemorrhages on the internal viscera or 
in the musculature, is not sufficient evi- 
dence to diagnose hemorrhagic septicemia. 
It is highly desirable that properly se- 
lected tissues be submitted to a labora- 
tory for final decision as to the specific 
cause of death. 
Losses in Lamb Feeding Lots 

These losses have challenged the writer 
to ascertain if possible the contributing 
cause of this malady. After a number 
of years’ effort, combining field observa- 
tions with laboratory findings, includ- 
ing isolation of pure cultures of anaerobic 
organisms, their effect on experimentai 
animals, and the use of a filtrate made 
from this organism as a preventive and 
curative agent, the author believes he 
has discovered the source of the trouble 
and that it can be prevented to a large 
degree by the rigid observance of sani- 
tary measures, combined with the ad- 
ministration of a suitable biologic. The 
organism in question belongs to the Vi- 
brion septique group, its habitat is in 
the soil and, according to the writer, this 
spore-bearing germ gains access to lambs 
through the medium of wounds inflicted 
during the process of feeding under un- 
cleanly methods. Observance of hygienic 
precautions and attention to keeping 
germ-laden soil from feeding lambs have 
resulted in marked reduction in their 
death loss. A further report on this 
malady is under preparation. 


Doubtful Diagnosis 
Many specimens received are unfit for 


examination. Decomposition may have 
set in before their shipment; or because 
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of improper packing, especially in warm 
weather, tissues may become unsuitable 
for bacteriological work upon arrival at 
the laboratory. Well-selected tissues of 
the internal viscera, including medium- 
sized portions of the lung, liver, spleen, 
kidneys are desired for ordinary work. 
Such specimens hold well if packed in 
a generous quantity of dry borax and sent 
in a water-tight container. A letter should 
accompany such tissues setting forth the 
owner’s name, address, the size of his 
flock, the loss, and a brief history of the 
symptoms and autopsy findings if con- 
ducted by a veterinarian. Specimens too 
small to be of value, or non-representa- 
tive tissues, are sometimes sent which 
have no bearing on the cause of death, 
hence a well-detailed history is often in- 
valuable when accompanied by properly 
selected specimens. 


Icterohematuria 


Icterohematuria is a disease of adult 
sheep characterized by marked jaundice, 
a dark chocolate, bloody-colored urine, 
usually followed by death in a few days. 
This malady appears to be localized 
among sheep ranging at high altitudes in 
the same localities where Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever is prevalent in man. 
Tick bites are responsible for the latter 
disease, and probably ticks of other spe- 
cies are the transmitting agents in ictero- 
hematuria. A systematic study of this 
disease, including careful observations, 
together with laboratory facilities, would 
be a project worthy of attention. 


Dysentery of Lambs 


Drs. Newsom and! Cross did some ex- 
cellent work on paratyphoid infection 1n 
feeding lambs near Ft. Collins. With- 
holding feed and improper feeding meth- 
ods in the presence of the organism were 


shown to be important predisposing 
causes. The writer isolated the same 


strain of organism from sheep tissues 
taken from these afflicted flocks, which 
compared with the findings of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College authorities. 


Miscellaneous 


A further study of the table of sum- 
mary reveals many conditions to be con- 
sidered from a viewpoint of sheep dis- 
eases. 


Some of these maladies could be 
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prevented by general clean-up methods 
on the average feed lot and corral. Sys- 
tematic removal of manure and the pro- 
tection of water supplies would aid great- 
ly in this respect. 

Referring to mechanical pneumonia 
caused by fragments of wire grass awns, 
the author published an article in 1923 
which discloses one more source of trouble 
which the sheep raiser must contend with 
in this western country. Other weeds 
and grasses injurious to live stock, such 
as fox-tail, sand burs, Russian thistle and 
bull nettle, together with the harsh stems 
of alfalfa and beards of grains, may con- 
stitute mechanical agents which carry in- 
fection from soil-laden feed! into the ten- 
der mouth parts of feeding lambs. This 
is especially true during the period of 
teething, thereby permitting dan erous 
germs to enter the teeth, gums and tender 
mouth parts and develop disease, with 
death resulting. 


Review of Available Literature 


The Bureau of Animal Industry in 1921 
published Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1155 
on Diseases of Sheep which gives a brief 
description of the maladies. common to 
these animals. Among these troubles are 
anthrax, thus far not encountered in sheep 
tissues sent to this laboratory; blackleg 
found by the writer in two cases from a 
single herd of old ewes; malignant oedema 
sometimes encountered following castra- 
tion, docking or shearing. Hemorrhagic 
septicemia, lockjaw, also lip-and-leg ul- 
ceration, due to necrophorus infection are 
described. White scours and joint ills, 
or navel infection, of lambs are common 
disorders. Caseous lymphadinitis is a 
chronic infectious disease of sheep pre- 
valent in the United States. Tuberculosis 
is rarely found in sheep. Along with other 
exposed domestic animals sheep may con- 
tract rabies from rabid dogs; likewise 
ovines are susceptible to foot-and-mouth 


disease. Other disorders of. sheep 
described in this bulletin include peri- 
tonitis, anemia, rickets, goiter, rheuma- 
tism, big head, sore eyes, snuffles, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, stomatitis, bloating, 
paralysis, uremia, abortion, milk fever, 
mammitis, ringworm and other minor ail- 


ments of sheep. 


Big Head in Sheep 


This affliction in sheep is characterized 
by a sudden swelling of the head and 
ears. The disease was described by Dr. 
H. J. Frederick, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, nearly fourteen years ago, 
Since that time but little further data 
have become available to explain the na- 
ture, cause and methods of controlling 
this disorder. The malady does not ap. 
pear to be infectious, but its onset is in- 
duced by severe exertion and unfavorable 
weather conditions. Care in handling 
herds predisposed to this trouble, frequent 
rest in shady places, and keeping the ani- 


mals cool are remedial agents recom- 
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mended. Evidently this is another dis- | 


ease of sheep which should be included 
in a more comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of sheep disorders. 


Stiff Lambs 


The so-called stiffness of lambs has 


been extensively studied by Metzger and | 


Hagan. These investigators report this 


. . . - , ; 
disorder as prevalent in sections of New 


York State. It is accompanied by joint 
infections, stiffness and sometimes pneu- 
monia. Lambs from two to eight weeks 
old are affected. 
reveal slight difficulty in rising. Af- 
flicted lambs lag behind the flock, walk 
with a stiff gait, and stand with a “saw- 


buck” attitude. The hind legs are more 


The symptoms first 


frequently involved; walking is impaired | 


as the disease progresses. The legs of 
affected lambs show no evidence of in- 
flammation, swelling or tenderness. Se- 
vere cases exhibit contraction of certain 
muscles, the distal joints become strongly 
flexed, the hind limbs drawn tightly to 
the body, and such animals exhibit no 
pain when the extremities are straight- 
ened. 

Sick lambs pass through a series of 
developmental stages for a period of one 
to two weeks, then slowly recover. In 
uncomplicated cases the temperature is 
normal, the appetite good, and the lamb 
will nurse its mother vigorously if physi- 
cal conditions permit. The disease 1s 
seldom fatal, unless complicated by pneu- 
monia or starvation; stunting of such 
lambs occasions considerable loss. The 
pathological changes reported are chiefl) 
confined to whitish areas in the muscles, 

Continued on Page 42 
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[TOM M. E. STEBBINS OF 
MONTANA 


The organization 
known as the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers’ 
Association is an 
adult if time is 
counted from the 
incor- 
poration, but if its 


date of its 





period of activity is 
to be the measuring 
stick, the Montana 


ed 


M. E. Stebbins 
Wool Growers As- 

sociation is merely an infant, less than 
two years old and just learning to walk. 
Because of our short period of service 
we are a bit timid about matching the 


‘results of our organization against the 


older and well-established state associa- 
tions. 


Publication: Our association publica- 
tion, known as the ‘News Letter’, has 
been standardized to four pages 814x11, 
issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
It carries no “paid” advertising but does 
carry a “For Sale” and “Want” column, 
the service of which is free to the wool 
growers of Montana. This News Letter 
goes out to more than 2750 wool growers 
of Montana. In this small publication we 
attempt to give the latest news of the 
industry in a condensed and concentrated 
form, making it possible for the reader in 
a few minutes to get the gist and sub- 
stance of the information published on the 
industry for the state, nation, and the 
world, that is of interest to him. It is 
the opinion of our officers that the News 
Letter is the backbone of our organization. 


Freight Rates: The association has 
been successful in getting the railroads of 
the state to establish a half freight rate 
on horses shipped for slaughter. It has 
also been working on a half rate for 
registered and purebred sheep shipped 
for breeding purposes. The Milwaukee 
has granted the request and it is believed 
the other railroads of the state will fol- 
low. 


Ram Sales: The association conducted 
and managed three ram sales in 1927, at 
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which over $50,000.00 worth of registered 
and purebred rams and ewes were sold for 
our breeders. 

Bulletin: published 
its first bulletin “Preventing Disease in 


The association 


Sheep,” and mailed it to all its members 

Livestock Special: The State Exten- 
sion Service, the Montana Wool Growers 
Association and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way cooperated in operating the first 
“Better Livestock Special” in Montana. 
Our association had charge of the sheep 
The dif- 
ferent grades and classes of wool were 
exhibited and explained. 


and wool part of the program. 


Four rams were 
used to demonstrate how to select a good 
breeding ram. Poor points as well as 


good points were demonstrated. Three 
generations — grandmother, daughter, 


granddaughter—were secured from the 
Experiment Station to illustrate the value 
of a good ram. A tagged ewe was placed 
on display and the operation explained. 
\ general discussion on the value of good 





breeding and better methods was given 
from the platform. By this method the 
association was brought before over 21,- 
000 people in twenty-nine different towns 
and cities. 

Membership: At the close of the first 
year (1926) on the basis of a membership 
fee of $5.00 and $2.50, the association had 
271 members and a deficit of $275.00. 
When the year 1927 closed it found the 
association with a membership of 674 on 
a basis of one cent per head and a mini- 
mum fee of $2.50. Our membership rep- 
resents a little more than one-fourth of 
the sheep in the state. The association 
finances have been improved and instead 
of an overdraft on our bank statement we 
find a $3000.00 surplus. 

Taxes: Through the efforts of the state 
association there was an average tax re- 
duction on sheep of 1.4 cents per head, 
amounting to over $33,000.00 saving to 
the sheepmen of Montana. 

Loans: Prior-to-shearing loans of $1.00 
per head at 54 per cent interest to: Mon- 
tana sheepmen is the result of the efforts 
of the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the Montana Wool Cooperative 
Marketing Association. 
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Plans for 1928 
Just one announcement for the new 
year, which is a part of the labors of 1927. 
lhe Montana Association has organized 
and will operate the First Annual North- 
west Wool Show next September, at 
Helena, Montana, in conjunction with the 
State Ram Sale and the Montana State 
Fair. Our premium lists are ready for 
distribution. The prizes offered amount 
to $3000.00—$2000.00 in special prizes 
and trophies, and $1000.00 on the regular 
premium list. 
lhe show will call for fleeces from all 
the western states—North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, California, Washington, 
Oregon, Arizona, Canada and Montana. 


Wyoming, 


Veteran Wool Growers: A subsidi- 
ary organization to the Montana Wool 
Growers known as_ the 
Veteran Wool Growers of Montana was 
organized at our 1928 state convention in 
January. The only requisite to member- 
ship in the society is thirty years or more 
in the sheep business. 


Wool Train: Plans are complete for 
operating a Sheep and Wool Train in 
Montana in the fall of 1928. 

FROM H. B. EMBACH OF 
ARIZONA 


lhe work of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association during 1927 may be classi- 
fied under two headings: First, regular 
routine undertakings, including taxation, 
legislation, railroad rates, forest matters, 
wool marketing, legal matters, and per- 
sonal services for members; and second, 
new work, consisting of the Heber Reno 
bridge, interstate quarantine regulations, 
compensation insurance, sheep and goat 
experimental farm, conventions, and pur- 
chases for members. 


Association, 


In order to make this report brief, the 
items mentioned will be taken up in the 
order in which they are named. 


axation: During the year, the pres- 
ident and secretary, as usual, devoted con- 
siderable time to state taxation matters, 
attending various meetings of county as- 
sessors and also meetings of the State Tax 
Commission. We were unable, however, 
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to prevent a raise in sheep valuations 
from $5.00 per head to $6.00 per head. 

Legislation: During the year there 
were three special sessions of the state 
legislature, and during the time the leg- 
islature is in session it is necessary for 
the secretary to keep in close touch with 
both branches in order that our members 
may have prompt information on any 
legislation detrimental to the Arizona 
sheep industry and be able to act 
promptly. 

Railroad Rates: During the year, we 
succeeded in having the railroad com- 
panies in this state abolish the branch 
line arbitary of $3.50 per car. This means 
a saving of approximately $7,000.00 per 
year to our industry in this state. The 
usual work of watching tariffs and initiat- 
ing claims has been performed through 
the secretary’s office and with the aid of 
our counsel. 


Forest Matters: There was nothing 
of outstanding concern in regard to forest 
matters during 1927. The secretary has 
spent a considerable time in the saddle 
going over allotments with the supervis- 
ors, inspecting fencing operations, a few 
minor changes in some of the driveways, 
and inspecting improvements owned by 
the association with a view to seeing 
whether or not it would be necessary to 
do any maintenance work in the near 
future. 


Woo! Marketing: There was a num- 
ber of conferences with the wool market- 
ing committee during the year, and plans 
are slowly being worked out. The secre- 
tary attended a conference in Washing- 
ton in February regarding these matters. 

Legal: During the year 1927 the as- 
sociation was not called upon but once 
to take up a trespass suit, and that suit 
was successful for the association. 


Personal Services for Members: Some 
of the most important duties of this as- 
sociation have been to appear before both 
the United States Land Office and State 
Land Office for our members, handle 
water filings before the State Water Com- 
missioner, make maps of ranges, appear 
for members before the various forest 
supervisors, draw up legal papers, hire 
labor, survey and plat land holdings, and 
make purchases at wholesale. Members 
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are only charged for such services, where 
the association has had to make some out- 
lay for materials. We feel that the dues 
our members pay entitle them to such 
service. The secretary during the 
year also handled the purchase ot one of 
the largest cattle ranches in Arizona for a 
group of members who are converting the 
proposition into a sheep range, and took 
care of the incorporation and also title 
examinations. 


New Work: During the year _ the 
Heber Reno Bridge was constructed at 
a cost of over $4,000. This was done 
under the direct supervision of our office. 

The association ironed out some of the 
differences between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia on quarantine regulations. 

As it was compulsory for the sheepmen 
to insure with the State Industrial Com- 
mission or some other agency to protect 
their employees, the association finally 
worked out a blanket policy covering our 
needs at a premium of $1.57%4 per $100 
of payroll. All of the members of this 
association are enjoying this rate. 

Through the efforts of the association 
during 1927, we are in a fair way to real- 
ize our desire to have the University of 
Arizona install a Sheep and Goat Experi- 
ment Station. We have the assurance of 
the university that this station will be op- 
erating by the coming fall. 

Conventions: During the year the 
association held its 4Ilst annual conven- 
tion, at which much valuable work was 
accomplished. 

Purchases for Members: During the 
year the association has been able to pur- 
chase tires and tubes for our members at 
wholesale prices. We have also furnished 
most of the bags used for wool at much 
lower figures than could be obtained by 
individual members. We have also been 
able to secure valuable discounts on hard+ 
ware and other commodities used in the 
industry. 

We have a small association, though 
with a membership of 68 sheep and goat 
outfits, we represent 85 per cent of the 
range sheep in Arizona. The annual dues 
are three cents per head, of which one 
half cent goes to the National Associa- 
tion, making the dues available for our 


work, 242 cents per year. We only 


have a little over 500,000 American-own. 
ed sheep in Arizona, the balance of the 
sheep numbering upward of 600,000 be. 
longing principally to the Navajo Indians, 
who are wards of the government and are 
located on reservations. 


FROM MISS BERTHA BENSON OF 
NEW MEXICO 


The New Mexico Wool Growers As. 
sociation was unusually active during the 
year 1927. 

Mr. David Farr, who had served as 
president of the association during 1926 
and was re-elected to serve for 
passed away in. June, but he had 
made plans and had gotten the associa- 
tion well on its way for the year. 
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1927, § 


Mr. 8 





Floyd W. Lee, one of the vice-presidents, | 


was chosen to take up the work Mr. Farr 
had started. 


~ we 


The membership increased during the 
year about 50 per cent and represents at | 
least 75 per cent of the sheep of the state, | 


This year the association by working 
in close cooperation with the Sheep Sani- 
tary Board has succeeded in cutting down 


the expenditures of the board and still | 


keep up the maximum of efficiency. 
By working in cooperation with the 
State Tax Commission there was no in- 
crease in tax valuation on sheep and the 
grazing land has at last been put on a 
systematic basis. The grazing lands are 
divided into five classes according to the 
number of sheep which can be grazed on 


oe 


the land and the tax valuation fixed ac- | 


cordingly. 
The association secured for its members 


a special price on “Dip Tobacco,” a New | 


Mexico product used for the dipping of 
sheep for both scabies and ticks. 


The association had its representatives 
at the legislature who were at all times 


working for legislation for the benefit 
of the wool growers of the state and pre- 
venting any laws being passed which 
would be detrimental to the industry. 

The freight rate committee has been 
making investigation of freight rates from 
New Mexico points to markets. 


os 


ie eee 


Taking it all in all this has been one | 


of the most successful years of the asso | 


ciation. 
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Sheep Demonstrations on California Agricultural Special Well Received. 








The California Agricultural Special- 
Demonstration Train, conducted by the 
Agricultural Extension Service in coop- 
eration with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road has met with general approval. The 
train was composed of fourteen cars, in- 
cluding an exhibit of sheep, dairy cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, with a flat car for 
each for demonstration; also some still 
exhibits and two coaches featuring home 


economics. The general theme was di- 
versified agriculture to supplement 


specialty crops. 

The general itinerary extended from 
Bakersfield to Red Bluff, March 18 to 
March 31, through the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys, with twenty-four 
stops in all, and a total attendance of 
about 35,000 people, or about 1450 people 
at a stop. This, the third week, the 
train was routed up the Northwestern 
Pacific from Napa to Eureka through the 
coast counties. 

The sheep talk and demonstration was 
given by Prof. Robert F. Miller of the 
Animal Husbandry Division of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. The ob- 
ject is to acquaint farmers with the var- 
ious types and breeds of sheep, suggest- 
ing the advantages and possibilities of 
keeping a flock of sheep on the farm and 
giving a brief outline as to how to care 
for and manage a flock and avoid the pit- 
falls in sheep raising. Range men are 
Warned against over expansion in view of 
high inventory values, and encouraged to 











hibit of wool, which calls attention to the 
proper tying and packing of wool for 
market. 





POPULAR WASHINGTON MAN 
KILLED 
Mr. A. Duncan Dunn of Yakima, 


Washington, a very prominent and re- 
spected figure in live-stock and political 
circles in the state of Washington, was 
drowned as the result of an automobile 
accident that occurred near Pasco, Wash- 
ington, on March 19. Mr. Dunn with 
his daughter Bonnie and his brother-in- 
law, Dan McDonald, was on his way to 
Walla Walla to attend the funeral of 

















Professor Miller lectured and demonstrated from the sheep car. 


improve quality, particularly in regard to 
spring lambs. 

For demonstration purposes the fol- 
lowing breeds were exhibited with com- 
ments as to the merits of each: Ram- 
bouillet, Southdown, Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk, Romney, and Corriedale. 
Also, a good type of ewe and lamb were 
contrasted with a poor type of ewe and 
lamb. In the exhibit car, sheep farm 
equipment was displayed as well as an ex- 
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his father-in-law. Mr. McDonald, in 
starting to drive off the Richland Ferry 
as it reached the Pasco shore of the Col- 
umbia River, killed his engine and in 
shifting gear, put the car into reverse and 
the machine shot backwards into the 
water. Mr. Dunn’s alertness of mind 
saved his daughter’s life, as he jumped 
with her clear of the machine, but he only 
lived a few moments after the rescue boat 
had picked them up. Mr. McDonald was 
dead when the machine was brought to 
the surface. 



























WOOL PRODUCTION IN 1927 

The total amount of wool shorn and 
pulled in the United States in 1927 was 
328,137,000 pounds, of which 278,037,- 
000 pounds was shorn wool and 50,100,- 
000 pounds was pulled wool, according 
to the estimate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This estimat- 
ed amount in 1926 was 310,576,000 
pounds, of which 260,976,000 pounds was 
shorn wool and 49,600,000 pounds was 
pulled wool. The estimated average 
weight per fleece shorn was 7.74 pounds 
in 1927 and 7.77 pounds in 1926. The 
estimated weight of pulled wool per skin 
was 3.24 pounds in 1927 and 3.33 pounds 
in 1926. 





J. F. WALKER’S COMMENTS ON 
WOOL PRODUCTION IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Mr. J. F. Walker, the well known sheep 
breeder of Ohio, has recently returned 
from a trip which took him to the prin- 
cipal wool exporting countries of the 
world. Last year Mr. Walker was ap- 
pointed as consulting specialist of the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Walker’s study of wool 
production and marketing in foreign 
countries was made as a basis of the wool 
marketing work to be conducted by the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing. 

In a brief report of his trip Mr. Walker 
said: 

“Wool production in New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa, already has 
reached the saturation point, and can not 
be further expanded because of limiting 
climatic and geographic factors. Austra- 
lia now is carrying more sheep than at 
any previous time, except in 1891, the 
leading wool state in Australia carrying 
10,000,000 more sheep than is conserva- 
tively estimated as safe. No further ex- 
pansion may be looked for there, except 
possibly in West Australia. 

“South Africa is carrying 35,000,000 
head of sheep, which, according to best 
agricultural authorities there, is 5,000,- 
000 over safe carrying capacity. There 
have been two years of very bad climatic 
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conditions in one of the leading sheep- 
producing sections embracing about one- 
fourth the total area of South Africa, 
with no relief in sight. There are no 
grounds to believe there will be much fur- 
ther expansion of the sheep industry in 
South Africa. Production in New Zea- 
land is limited by lack of space. 

“In Australia wools are not bought 
by dealers, but handled on a brokerage 
basis. If a broker should buy wools 
outright he would lose his standing as 
a broker and be driven out of business. 
The same is true in New Zealand, and is 
being practiced more and more in South 
Africa. Orderly marketing is practiced 
by allocating the volume of wool to be 
marketed monthly, and arrangements are 
made between producers and brokers to 
take wool off the market when prices 
are unfavorable. 

“Twenty-five concerns handle almost 
800,000,000 pounds of wool in Australia, 














approximately 80 per cent of that vo). 
ume being handled by ten concerns. There 
are 400 dealers in America regularly re. 
porting stocks to the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture. This excludes 
all local dealers and some buying brokers 
who do not make reports. All these men 
handle only about 280,000,000 pounds of 
wool or about one-third of the quantity 
of the Australian clip. In the Antipodes 
the speculative element has been elimi- 
nated from the wool industry. Both 
England and France, countries with tre. 
merd-ns mill consumption, have also f 
taken steps to eliminate speculative buy- | 
ing in wool. 

“The consensus of opinion in the Anti- 
podes is that a saving of from four t: 





six cents a pound has been effected by f 
producers there through proper prepara: | 
tion of wool for market, and an additicp- 
al four cents a pound by the system of [ 
marketing used.” 








THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


I 


Henry A. Kidder 


Another month has passed in the Bos- 
ton wool market without material change 
either in volume of sales or values asked 
or realized. The wool trade is waiting 
for the goods trade to get under way, and 
that proves to be a slow matter in the 
present temper of distributors and gar- 
ment manufacturers. From some direc- 
tions there is promised a determined re- 
sistance to paying the advances necessary 
to bring selling prices of goods to a parity 
with the recent advances in wool values. 
Just how long goods buyers can support 
this state of “armed resistance” is a ques- 
tion. Experienced forecasts at the mo- 
ment are that manufacturers have only 
to show a united front and the necessities 
of the trade will soon force goods buyers 
into the market for belated supplies. 

The latter have had their way so long 
—have played “monkey” with the wool 
trade during so many seasons, that they 
are bound to resent any and every effort 
to readjust the two markets on any fair 
basis. It may prove to be a trial of en- 
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durance, but everything now points to the | 
control of wool values being reinvested in ; 
hands of the wool trade. Looked at from J 
one angle, the main advantage appears to 
be on the side of those who believe in wool 
and consequently in better prices and a 
more stable market for goods. One fac- 
tor, heretofore referred to, has been the 
possession of stocks of yarns, tops or 
wool, bought before prices reached the 
present peak, and which have been of im- 
portance in holding down a rising market 

There must of necessity be an end to 
this low-priced) material, but it is true 
that manufacturers thus favorably sit- 
uated have been willing to give at least a 
part of the advantage arising therefrom 
to their customers. Some of these manu: | 
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facturers had the opportunity fairly thrust § 


upon them to buy this cheap material 
last fall and winter, and can hardly claim 
any particular measure of foresight ot 
sagacity in the matter. Others bought 
as part of a deliberate and wisely plan § 
ned campaign, persisted in down to the 
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present day, the benefits of which they 
are now reaping. One drew a prize in 
the lottery, while the other is receiving 
the income from wise investments. 

The number of those who were thus 
enabled to profit by these favorable cir- 
cumstances is naturally limited. Mean- 
while, stocks of desirable wools have been 
further reduced and prices have advanced. 
Those who did not buy have perhaps been 
waiting to get their orders for goods ac- 
tually in hand before covering their prob- 
able needs. Majority opinion is that the 
market has gotten away from them, pro- 
vided the wool trade lives up to its op- 
portunity and insists upon receiving a 
fair return on its investments in contracts 
and in actual wool. This lack of cover- 
age in wool is also expected to have a ma- 
terial bearing upon the goods situation, 
when and if the distributors and garment 
manufacturers find that their campaign 
of resistance has not resulted as they ex- 
pected or desired. 


The above outlines in some degree why 
it may be considered fair to say that this 
is “a wool market in the making.” An 
immense volume of wool is under con- 
tract in the range states and in Texas. 
In some sections the new clip wools are 
so thoroughly under control as to suggest 
that there is little chance for trade at 
shearing time. Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Colorado, and possibly other states, are 
better than 90 per cent contracted. In 
some, only a few small clips are still un- 
sold. Montana, Wyoming, Oregon and 
California are not quite so well sold as 
the states in the group first named, but 
enough has been done to show that con- 
trol of the bulk of the production has 
passed from grower to eastern buyer. 

Shearing has already commenced, 
though delayed to some extent by un- 
favorable weather conditions. The early 
shorn wools in Arizona have been well 
sold, and it seems certain that very few 
will be consigned this year, growers being 
generally apparently satisfied with the 
bids. These Arizona wools are now ar- 
riving here, either by sample or in bulk, 
and some of them are showing up well. 
They are mainly of the French combing 
type, though some staple clips are noted. 
Some of the clips are light and free and 
are attracting considerable attention in 
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the trade, though the bulk of the mill de- 
mand is for quarter and three-eighths- 
blood grades. The best of them are bring- 
ing up to $1.10 to $1.12 clean. 


Other early wools that are beginning 
to make more or less of a showing in this 
market are the wools shorn before lamb- 
ing in the intermountain country, notably 
in northern Nevada and southern Idaho. 
Unless cold rains set in, there is likely to 
be some urgency in getting the new clip 
wools forward as fast as possible, especial- 
ly those showing a fairly large medium 
content. The demand for medium wools 
appears to be as keen as ever in this mar- 
ket, and this has resulted in large sales 
of quarter-blood and three-eighths-blood 
staple wools to be made when the new 
clip wools come forward and are graded. 


At the moment the swing of the market 
is decidedly away for the fine side. For- 
tunately, there is so little wool left over 
from the old clip that this feature is not 
so threatening as it might be under other 
conditions; but the situation is sufficiently 
perplexing to raise the question of what is 
to be done with the fine wools after the 
medium grades are sold. All kinds of 
predictions and suggestions are heard in 
the trade as to the outcome of the pres- 
ent anomalous situation. Most common 
is the suggestion that an over stock of 
fine wools may cause manufacturers to 
swing to the fine wools when in need of 
cheaper raw stock, and that consequently 
there is a good speculative chance in that 
direction. 


The situation so lacks stabilization that 
nearly every observer is able to draw his 
own conclusions, if not to accurately map 
out the course of the wool market in the 
near future. Looked at from the stand- 
point of the owner of wool, the strength 
of the situation at home and abroad is 
no less pronounced than previously noted. 
The Australian auctions are over for the 
season, except the usual clearing sales of 
oddments, etc., at Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Geelong, and the late sales at Bris- 
bane, which market is always the last to 
close in the Commonwealth. The last 
sale of the season in New Zealand was 
held at Wellington, March 26, when 20,- 
000 bales were offered and all sold, with 
strong competition from England and 
the Continent, and also from Japan. 
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Prices were firm and unchanged, which 
means that prices closed at the top rates 
of the season for desirable wools. 

The second series of the London wool 
sales for 1928 closed March 29. Prices 
were generally firm throughout the series, 
though greasy Merinos showed less 
strength perhaps than ‘other grades. Com- 
pared with closing rates of the January 
series, greasy Merinos were unchanged, 
scoured Merinos were 5 per cent higher, 
ordinary and faulty Merinos 5 to 10 per 
cent dearer, and lambs’ wool 5 per cent 
up. Greasy Capes were unchanged, but 
scoured Capes were up 5 to 7% per cent. 
New Zealand greasy fine crossbreds were 
5 per cent higher, and medium and coarse 
crossbreds mostly 10 per cent dearer. 
Scoured crossbreds were up 5 to 10 per 
cent and slipe wools 10 to 15 per cent 
dearer, according to quality. 

The season is also practically over in 
River Plate and South African markets. 
American buyers have taken far less than 
their usual quota of crossbreds in the 
Montevideo market this year. This seems 
strange in view of the keen demand for 
all medium wools in this market. The 
secret, however, of this anomalous con- 
dition is found in the unwillingness of 
manufacturers to meet the cost of im- 
portations from primary markets. Seem- 
ingly they are more willing to go abroad 
and buy direct than to come into the 
market and pay a fair price for dealers’ 
holdings. Just what is going to happen 
later when the real needs of the mills have 
been measured and must be provided for 
is a question. 

As usual at this season, there is more 
or less difference of opinion in the trade 
over wool values. Those who have con- 
tracted heavily and have a large volume 
of wool coming forward in the near fu- 
ture are naturally anxious that present 
price levels be maintained. Others who 
have contracted less or not at all and 
have their season’s supply to buy are 
equally desirous that prices go off some- 
what at shearing time, in order that they 
may come into the later selling market 
upon equally good terms with those who 
contracted earlier and in large volume. 

Owing to small stocks of wool left on 
hand, prices are very largely nominal. 
It is also true that most of the unsold 
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wools, including some consignments, are 
on the fine side, for which there is no 
immediate keenness on the part of mill 
buyers. It is perhaps too much to say 
that they are making a drive at the fine 
wools, but it is true that their main in- 
terest seems to be centered in medium 
wools to the exclusion of everything else. 

Really choice lots of fine and fine med- 
ium staple Territory wools are quotable 
at $1.18 to $1.20 clean, but this is an 
extreme price, and very little has been 
done, as stocks are small and buyers rather 
indifferent. Choice French combing wools 
are quoted in some cases at $1.12 to $1.15 
clean, but this also is an extreme, as most 
of the sales during the past month have 
been of average wools, which have gen- 
erally brought $1.08 to $1.10.  Half- 
blood staple wools are also in a strong 
position, though larger stocks are noted 
than of most other grades, except those 
of the French combing type. Consider- 
able wool of this grade is in the hands 
of speculators who are holding for a 
rise. They are said to be asking a strong 
$1.12 to $1.15 clean for their holdings, 
but mill buyers are not yet ready to op- 
erate freely on that basis. 

The position of the two leading med- 
ium grades is thought to be complicated 
to some extent by the trend of the market 
toward taking these grades out of the 
contracted medium clips. Large sales 
from contracts have been made of both 
quarter-blood staple and three-eighths- 
blood staple, thus relieving the pressure 
tu some extent, spot wools of both grades 
being very scarce in this market. Recent 
sales of quarter-blood staple from Ter- 
ritory contracts are said to have been made 
on the clean basis of 95 cents clean, while 
spot wools of the same character are claim- 
ed to have been sold at an even dollar. 
On the other hand, average wools are 
worth around 92 to 95 cents on the spot, 
when to be had. 

The situation in  three-eighths-blood 
staple wools is about as strong as for 
quarter-bloods, though there is rather less 
than the usual differential between the 
selling prices of the two grades. Most 
anything available of this grade readily 
brings $1 to $1.05, and it is said to be 
a pretty poor lot that will not bring the 
inside figure. 
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Medium combing fleeces are getting 
to be very scarce. During the month 
Ohio quarter-blood combing has sold at 
53 cents for choice wool, and it is claimed 
that manufacturers are ready to pay the 
same figure for further lots of the same 
grade. Three-eighths-blood combing is 
nearly as strong as quarter-blood, though 
no sales have been reported at over 52 
cents. That is also about the outside fig- 
ure for half-blood combing wools, with 
small sales reported. Delaine and fine 
clothing wools have continued to lag be- 
hind. The market for choice Delaine to- 
day appears to be about 50 cents, and 
from this down to 47 cents for heavy 
lots. For Michigan Delaine, the market 
is about 43 to 44 cents. 

In the country, something has been 
done in Michigan in the way of taking 
over the newly shorn wools of the med- 
ium grades, generally considered to be 
fully as good as Ohio. The market has 
started in that state at 40 to 42 cents for 
medium and 35 cents for fine clips. Shear- 
ing has been delayed in Ohio by bad 
weather, and opening prices do not yet 
appear to have been established. In the 
Territory wool sections, some contracts 
are being made, especially in Montana, 
Wyoming, and Oregon. In all these states 
the top prices of the season have been 
paid, but only for small clips. 





IOWA FLEECE WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS MEETING 
Increased interest was shown this year 

at the Sheep Day program held at Iowa 

College during the Farm and Home Week, 

January 30 to February 4. There was a 

good attendance at all the meetings and 

especially that of the Iowa Fleece Wool 

Growers Association. 

A sheep judging demonstration by 
Roy Snyder, extension specialist, Prof. 
P. S. Shearer, of the animal husbandry 
department, and J. G. Hanmer, farm sup- 
erintendent of the college farms, opened 
the program of the day. The larger part 
of the forenoon of Sheep Day, however, 
was devoted to the annual business meet- 
ing of the association. All officers were 
elected for next year and the annual re- 
port of the secretary, Charles Saxton, 
was given. The officers elected are as 
follows: J. L. Bane, Bondurant, presi- 
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dent; A. J. Blakely, Jr., Grinnell, vice- 
president; Charles Saxton, Ferguson. 
secretary; Directors, F. E. Weiny, Mil- 
ton; R. L. Schmidt, Davenport; C. J. Kel. 
sey, lowa Falls; Arthur Leonard, Corn- 
ing; E. G. Pont, Atlantic; George Brown, 
Jefferson; G. E. Held, Hinton; V. G 
Warner, Bloomfield; B. J. Stewart, Day- 
enport; E. G. Uhl, Ames; and L. L. 
Bloomfield, West Union. 

The problem of stimulating tonnage in 
lowa was discussed in the morning ses- 
sion of the meeting. Carl Nadasdy of the | 
National Wool Exchange gave a short 
talk at the business meeting on the prob- 
lem and outlined a program to solve it. 
He emphasized a program of educational 
extension work on wool grading and flock 
management in which he expects to parti- 
cipate in connection with state officials 
the coming year. The president of the 
National Wool Exchange, Matt Staff, also 
spoke on the need of cooperative market- 
ing. 

lowa’s director on the National Wool 
Exchange board, W. W. Latta, of Logan, 
gave a short report of that company be- 
fore the meeting. He stated that he found 
the company to be in excellent financial 
condition even though it did not handle 
so much wool as in 1926. He thought 
the company had done a great thing ia 
extending credit to its members on wool 
that was pooled by the association 

The business meeting of the forenoon 
was followed by the annual sheep day | 
luncheon. Mr. Hartzell of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board gave a lamb 
cutting demonstration which he offers in 
connection with the “Eat More Lamb” 
campaign sponsored by lamb raisers and 
feeders. 

Following the luncheon the meeting 
convened in Agricultural Hall. 
John M. Evvard, Iowa State College, and 
Professor H. J. Gramlich, head of the 
animal husbandry department of Nebras- 
ka University, gave talks on lamb feed- 
ing problems. The use of more legume 
hays in sheep feeding, feeding the lambs . 
for market when they weigh 60 to 70 
pounds, and marketing the lambs during 
odd times of the year like January and 
February when the sheep market is lim- 








Professor 





ited were recommended by Professor 
Gramlich. 
Ames, Ia. C. N. Friday | 
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1928 } 
Vice- 
Ison, CHICAGO 
_ Sheep house habitues at the market 
hes are somewhat bewildered at the close of 
— a phenomenal winter lamb feeding sea- 
a son. All the anticipatory “dope” has 
Dav. | been discredited by what has happened 
since the turn of the tide late in January 
~* when feeders were threatened with a $13 
. | market. The big gob of lambs in Colo- 
* - raco feed lots in January has been readily 
Aes | absorbed at the best average prices in 
aaa three years. March, with generous re- 
ik ceipts all through, surprised the trade 
ne although a sharp break occurred during 
rs . the last week. Fortunately for Colorado 
pe feeders territory east of Chicago was 
a bare, sending shipping orders as far west 
icials 1 5 Denver. The March corn-belt contri 
f the | bution was also limited and deficient in 
also | condition. Improvement dates from the 
irket- | conference between packers and feeders 
in Chicago last January, since when there 
Wool } has been prima facie evidence of sup- 
gan, } port. However, beef has been scarce and 


y be- | high, and a steadily advancing wool 








found } market has been distinctly advantageous 
ancial | to feeders. Even the market speculator 
andle | has had an inning and has been respon- 
ought | sible for spectacular tops. Packers have 
ng il |condoned this to the extent of taking 
wool | their purchases second-hand with a fill 
after the original package had been chang- 
enoon fed by an adroit process of mixing. 
r day | Features of the March market were: 
tional 4 good reception for lambs weighing 
lamb } 95 pounds and up. 
per A steady advance in prices until the 
mer last week when a heavy run took off 25 
: @50 cents. 
cota The highest top in three years during 
aia the Colorado season at $17.65. 
a A large percentage of $16.50@17 sales 
. the | with a sprinkling up to $17.25. 
ne A small proportion of handyweight 
- foede lambs weighing 88 pounds down. 
egume Wide spreads between wooled and 
lara shorn lambs, the latter not acquiring pop- 
to 70 p ularity until late in the month when a 
during $15 top was made. 
~~ a Heavy throwout lambs, 100 pounds 
s lim- BE’ Were in demand at $15@15.75. 
sfeseoe Broad demand all throuzh the month 
or shearinxy lambs at advancing prices. 
Friday 


Acute scarcity of fat ewes, practical 
disappearance of wethers, and few year- 
lings. 

An epitome of the month’s events 
follow: 

Week ending March 3: 
bulk $15.50@16.25. Top feeding lambs, $16.25; 
bulk, $14@15. Top yearlings, $15; bulk, $14 
@15. Bulk of fat ewes, $9@9.15. 

Week ending Mar-h 10: Top lambs,$1é- 
75; bulk, $15.50@16.25. Top feeding lambs, 
$15.85; bulk, $14.25@14.75. Top yearlings, 
$14.25; bulk,.$14@14.25. Bulk of fat ewes, 
$9@9.50. 

Week ending March 17: Top lambs, $16- 
75; bulk, $15.75@16.25. Top yearlings, $14; 
bulk, $13.65@14. Bulk of feeding lambs, $14.50 
@15.40. Bulk of fat ewes, $9@9.50. 

Week ending March 24: Top lambs, $17- 
.65; bulk, $16.25@17.25. Bulk of feeding lambs, 
$15.50@16. Yearlings, $14. Fat ewes, $9.50 
@10. ; . 

Week ending March 31: Top lambs, $17- 
.25; bulk, $16.50@17. Feeding lambs, $15.75 
@16.50. Fat ewes, $9.50@10. 

Colorado marketing, comprised the 
bulk of the offering: 


With the exception of one week, sup- 


Top lambs, $16.65; 


ply around the market circle exceeded that 
of 1927. The final week delivered 255,- 
000 compared with 215,000 during the 
same last Over 1,100,000 
lambs reached the eleven princ pal mark- 
ets during the month, or about 35,000 
more than a year ago. 

Probably the most surprising phase 
of March trade was killer receptivity for 
heavy lambs, discrediting the theory that 
consumers will not eat such products. One 
assignable reason is that while preference 
is for light and handyweight meat, any- 
thing will do in a pinch. All through 
the month killers closed their eyes to ex- 
cess weight, 92-pound stock making top 
prices. The large proportion of 95 to 98- 
pound lambs vindicated prediction that 
the late winter run would carry weight. 
Lambs weighing 98 pounds sold at $16.50 
and $16.75, or within 25 cents of the 
packer top that sixty days previously 
were penalized $1 per hundredweight. A 
trade in lambs weighing over 100 pounds, 
or sheep weights at $15.25@15.50, most 
of them 108 to 114 pounds, further dis- 
credited heavy lamb theories propounded 
in recent years. Good handyweight lambs, 
80 to 85 pounds, with a decent finish, 
were nearly as scarce as stock weighing 
92 pounds up was plentiful. Most ot the 
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week year. 


News and Views ot the Lamb Market 


light lambs were corn-belt product lack- 
ing condition. 

Shorn lambs came into favor late in 
the month owing to their good dressing 
capacity as they yielded around 48 per 
cent, while many of the wooled lambs 
dropped to 45 and even 42 per cent. 
Eighty-six pound shorn lambs went to 
$15, when $17.75 was the top on wooled 
stock, shorn lambs selling largely at $14.25 
@14.75, although extreme weights went 
as low as $13. This made a broad outlet 
for shearing stock at $15.75@16.25. 

Improvement in shorn lamb trade 
late in the month narrowed the spread 
between wooled and shorn stock to about 
$2.25 per hundrecweight. Wool trade 
improved all through the month, two cars, 
or 4,000 fleeces, realizing 42 cents at the 
Montgomery, Ill., shearing station, and 
buyers’ credits on pelts advancing to 
$4.15, part of which was due to added 
growth of wool. 

Aged wethers practically disappear- 
ed, gne bunch, weighing 170 pounds, sell- 
ing at $8.50 per hundredweight. While 
demand for heavy mutton is limited, kill- 
ers have contracts for small packages 
which must be filled regardless of cost, 
consequently they find $10 ewes better 
purchase than heavy lambs. Odd ewes 
sold up to $10.25; many at $9.50@9.75 
and a sprinkling at $10. As a commercial 
proposition, the wether has disappeared. 
Bucks sold at $7.50. In the meat stage 
yearlings costing $14.50@15 are disguised 
as lamb. Dressed trade has been healthy, 
enabling packers to make money on their 
turnover 

A few spring lambs _ sold _ in 
Chicago late in March at $34@35. At 
Chicago it has been a $24@29 market 
for dressed carcasses weighing 30 to 55 
pounds, common carcasses selling down 
to $22 and ewe carcasses at $11@17. In 
New York prime lamb carcasses have 
been selling at $33@34; choice carcasses 
of various weights at $29@31 and few 
below $28. Grades have been disregard- 
ed except in the case of poor carcasses. 
Early California spring lambs on the 
New York market were only of medium 
quality, largely 35 to 37 pounds, selling 
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at $32@36. Fat ewe carcasses have sold 
at $16@20 in New York. The heavy 
mutton market, due to light supply, has 
been unusually healthy. 

Arizona and California spring lambs 
began moving in limited numbers late in 
March, southwesterns stopping at Kan- 
sas City, and Californias coming dressed. 
By the latter part of April springers will 
exert an influence; meanwhile the bulk 
of Colorado’s residue, estimated at close 
to half-a-million in March, will be out 
of the way. Peak prices were probably 
reached in March, but the visible supply 
of old-crop lambs is so strongly held that 
regulation of the movement is possible 
and any sharp break will check the run. 
There was practically nothing left east 
of the Missouri River in feed lots on 
April 1, except a limited number of lambs 
taken out recently for shearing purposes 
and they will not create a ripple on the 
market surface. 

All things considered, it has been a 
phenomenally successful winter feeding 
season, the encouraging feature being the 
facility with which the big crop of heavy 
lambs has been absorbed by distributors. 
Not a whimper has come from killers 
who have refrained from the stereotyped 
seasonal hullabaloo over alleged “minus 
profits”. It has been an era of good feel- 
ing. Retailers have paid big prices for 
the product without protest. 

New crop expectancy is conservative- 
ly bullish. What competition for the 
feeder end of the western lamb crop will 
be cannot be even surmised at this junc- 
ture. Corn-belt feeders have lost money 
two years in succession and are predispos- 
ed to caution, but as stock cattle are and 
will be high they will need lambs. Feed is 
always a factor of importance however, 
and a short corn crop would restrict de- 
mand. Grain reserves all over the corn 
belt have been depleted to the lowest 
volume in many years and a big corn 
crop will be needed to revive interest in 
feeding operations. Dollar corn will be 
a bear argument on feeder prices despite 
the fact that there has always been more 
money feeding dear than cheap corn. Vol- 
ume of the native lamb crop must also 
be reckoned with. Western feeders are 
disposed to contract wether lambs at $10- 
.50, but reports of a dry winter in the 
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sheep country have restricted speculative 
energy, that condition usually forecast- 
ing a long feeder end on the crop. 
Demand for breeding stock is insati- 
able, creating certainty not only of high 
prices for yearling ewes, but ewe lambs. 
Inquiry for breeding stock is coming from 
every nook and cranny of the region east 
of the Missouri River. ]. E. Pook 





OMAHA 

Salesmen again had the edge, and new 
season’s peaks in all departments under 
continuation of the price advance which 
set in during February marked the March 
trade in sheep and lambs at Omaha. 

Receipts at approximately 240,000 head 
were heavier than a year ago but fell con- 
siderably short of making any March 
record. Supplies were fairly well dis- 
tributed over the month and all that 
came met with keen demand on both local 
and shipping account. Shipments to east- 
ern points continued heavy, about one- 
third of the total run being forwarded on 
orders. 

During the first part of the month 
prices held pretty well within the bounds 
established in February, but in mid-ses- 
sion again started on an upward rampage 
that did not stop until a record had been 
made that exceeded any prices paid so 
far during the present season and also 
beat top quotations on fed lambs for 1927. 
Closing levels were $1.00@1.25 higher 
than at the end of February. 

Top hovered between $15.50 and $15.- 
90 during the first half, with bulk of the 
lambs selling at $15.00@15.65. As soon 
as the $16.00 mark was reached the bar- 
riers seemed to have been let down and 
within a week, or on the 23rd, the front 
figure was again changed to $17. To 
date this is the best price salesmen have 
been able to obtain. During the latter 
part of the month a spread of $16.00@ 
16.50 took in the big end of the fat lamb 
sales. 

Weight was a negligible factor com- 
pared to what it was a while back and 
packers did but little complaining until 
averages passed 95 pounds, and even took 
some lambs up to 97 or 98 pounds at 
figures that showed up well. 

Not enough springers arrived to have 
any influence on the trade. It was not 
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until late in the month that the first ones 
showed up. They were natives, sent in 
for the Easter market, and a few small 
lots of choice ones reached $20.00@20.50, 
which was the highest paid for several 
seasons past. Bulk of them, however, 
sold at $19.00, with plainer kinds down- 
wards from $18.00. 

As this is written there are still no 
Californias on the horizon for Omaha, al. 













though some have been reported through 
at other river markets. The real fun js 
not expected to start for several weeks 
and salesmen generally expect fed lamb 


prices to hold up well during April. Prices | ‘ 


being paid for the Californias at home 
would also indicate a good market for 
them when they do show up. | 

Business in feeders and shearing lambs | 
was relatively light during March. Ship-| 
ments totaled but 13,760 head, the small- 
est for any corresponding period in three 
years. This was due mainly to the fact | 
that by far the majority of the lambs ar- | 
riving have been selling to killers on a | 
straight basis. 

Prices worked higher, however, on the 
rise in fat stock and likewise exceeded 
any paid previously this season or dur-} 
ing 1927, closing at an advance of around| 
50 cents over a month ago. 

There was broad inquiry for feeding} 
lambs but demand for shearers was just | 
fair as there has been but little induce-| 
ment offered to feeders to clip their lambs. | 
With wool selling substantially higher 
than a year ago (recent sales of local 
clips have been reported up to 40% cents), 
packers are inclined to take full discount 
on shorn lambs. 

Aged sheep were also in light supply 
and showed an advance of 25@50 cents 
for the month. Top on choice handy 
wooled ewes reached $10.00, with most 
good ones to all interests at $9.00@9.75| 
and clipped ewes up to $8.25. Feeding) 
and breeding stock continued on a mostl 
nominal basis. Just an occasional lot 
of feeders sold within a range of $5.00@/ 
7.75, depending upon quality and weights | 

K. H. Kittoe ; 


| 





KANSAS CITY ; 

March put such a bloom of high prices § 
into the sheep market that feeders wh0 
had not marketed too large a per cent af 
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their lambs in preceding months will find 
that they have made a good profit. Those 
who marketed during the month and still 
have supplies to move will probably have 
a still higher per cent profit. 

Orderly marketing was as much of a 
feature during the month as the advance 
in prices. Only on one or two occasions 
were the runs grouped on a chain of mar- 
kets so that the packers could use the sup- 


| ply as a depressing influence. The runs 


were fairly well distributed as to markets 
and as to days in the week, except that 
northern Colorado feeders kept too many 
of one class bunched on the straight west 
to east markets. Killers also must be 
given credit for giving the general market 
unlimited support. The general adver- 
tising campaign had a beneficial result in 
the meat outlet channels, and wool and 
pelts were high enough to carry more than 
their usual per cent of first cost. It had 
been anticipated that the handy and light- 
weight lambs would find a ready outlet, 
but the real wonder of the situation was 
that heavy lambs, offered in relatively 
large supplies, got by at a smaller price 
discount, compared with light weights 
than in a number of years. This condi- 
tion forces the conclusion that people will 
eat heavy lamb in relatively large quan: 
tities when the proposition is put to them 
in the right way. In the opinion of feed- 
ers it is an important matter that a broad 
demand for 90 to 100-pound lambs should 
be established for fed lambs. If such a 
thing could be counted on it would give 
the producer of feeding lambs a chance to 
sell feeding lambs at heavier weights and 
afford the feeder an opportunity to make 
weight gains a large factor in figuring net 
profit. 

Killers have found that these strong 
and heavy-weight lambs have made high 
dressing percentages and the consumer 
has found that quality of the heavy lambs 
has a slight margin, though more waste 
over light lambs. The area of largest 
increase in use of ovine meat has been 
along the Atlantic seaboard, but there has 
been considerable and a rather surprising 
increase in the central West and South. 

March opened with fed lambs selling 
at $15 to $15.50. In the first two weeks 
hone sold above $15.65 and that price 
stood as the top on March 14. In the 
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next few days the market had risen to a 
$16.25 top and on the 21st, $16.65 and up 
to $16.75 were the prevailing prices. From 
then until the close $16 to $16.75 was the 
price range on the bulk of the fed lambs, 
$13.50 to $14.25 on shorn lambs, and 
$15.50 to $15.85 on shearing lambs. On 
the last day of the month sales ranged 
from $16.50 to $16.65 on wooled lambs 
and $14 to $14.25 on shorn lambs. These 
prices represent a gain of more than $1, 
compared with February’s close and $2.50 
to $3.00 compared with final quotations 
in January. Also they were the highest 
of the past three years. Demand at the 
advance was more active than in Febru- 
ary. 

On March 24, there were 555,000 sheep 
and lambs in feed lots in northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley and western 
Nebraska, compared with 320,000 cn the 
same date last year and 525,000 two years 
ago. While the above namied sections 
contained more than a year ago, eastern 
Nebraska, Kansas, and eastward have 
much smaller supplies so that the increasz 
in one section is about offset by decreases 
elsewhere. There is a thirty-day period 
in which to market the supply so that 
runs of fed lambs at no time should be 
heavy. Some of the heavy-weight lambs 
will be shorn before they are put on the 
market. 


Spring lambs began to arrive the third 
week of the month and from then on the 
movement increased. The class of offer- 
ings was made up of natives, Arizonas, 
and Californias. First sales were at $17 
to $18 and final sales $17.50 to $18.50. 
All told about 10,000 western spring 
lambs arrived. Weights ranged from 58 
to 74 pounds. Condition and quality of 
the offerings were good, and local killers 
bought them freely. These offerings mark- 
ed the beginning of the general western 
movement. Larger supplies will be avail- 
able next month and the peak of the run 
will fall in late April and early May. There 
are very few native spring lambs in this 
section that will be available before early 
June so that the western spring lambs will 
have little competition from that source. 

Sheep supplies were principally ewes 
and yearlings. A few aged shorn wethers 
brought $9 to $9.75; wooled ewes $9 to 
$9.65; shorn ewes $7 to $8.25. Shorn 
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yearlings brought $11 to $12, and full 
wooled yearlings, $13.25 to $14. 

Feeders took shearing lambs at $15 to 
$15.85 and feeding lambs at $15 to $16. 
Most of these represented offerings that 
went into second hands for a quick turn- . 
over. 

March sheep receipts were 129,925, 
compared with 100,360 in the same month 
last year, but slightly less than the March 
runs of the three preceding years. For 
the three months this year receipts were 
388,927 compared with 318,111 in the 
same period last year. 

Chas. M. Pipkin 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for March were ap- 
proximately 165,000, the largest for one 
month in the history of the market. The 
former record was for the same month 
in 1926, ‘when 160,348 were received. 
Bulk of the month’s offerings were from 
Colorado and Nebraska feed lots. De- 
spite liberal supplies at all points, there 
was a firm tone to the lamb trade and 
prices gradually advanced throughout 
the month. Compared with a month ago, 
values are $1.00@1.50 higher. Best lambs 
on the close sold at $16.60@16.75 with 
106-pound averages at $15.75. A few 
native springers late in the month sold 
$18.00@18.50, with one shipment of 
Arizonas at $18.25. Clipped lambs sold 
at $14.00 on the close. Aged sheep close 
around 50 cents higher for the month. 
Fat ewes on the close sold mostly $9.25 
@9.50, wethers $11.00@12.00 and year- 
lings $13.50@14.00. 

H. H, Madden 





DENVER 

Receipts of sheep at Denver for March 
totaled 205,259 head, as against 169,530 
during the same month of last year. 

Trading was active under strong de- 
mand and prices closed $1 to $1.25 higher. 
Good quality fat lambs were selling on 
this market at the close of February at 
$14.75 to $14.85, while choice grades 
went over the scales a month later at $16 
to $16.10, the latter price being within 
a dime of the high point of the season to 
April 1. The $16.20 peak price was paid 
about a week earlier. On April 4 a new 
season top of $16.50 was made. Good 
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fat ewes are selling at $9 to $9.50, while 
the price for good grades a month ago was 
$8.50 to $8.75. 

Northern Colorado feeders continue to 
market about two-thirds of their lamb 
supply at Denver. They find the prices 
at the Denver market highly satisfactory, 
and find that by sending the major por- 
tion of their lambs to Denver, values at 
all markets are maintained on a more 
stable basis. Armour & Co., Swift & Co., 
Cudahy Packing Co., and Wilson & Co. 
all have regular buyers stationed at the 
Denver yards to purchase the lambs, 
which they send for slaughter to New 
York City, Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, Ft. 
Worth and half a dozen intermediate 
slaughtering points. They are enabled 
in this way to distribute the supply to any 
plants that may happen to be short of 
stock, and naturally can make a much 
better distribution than the feeders them- 
selves could possibly accomplish. The 
fact that the market has held up so well 
under the heavy supply available this 
year, is proof of the value to the feeders 
of marketing at Denver. 

Indications point to a continuation of 
the. good prices throughout the season. 
Less than one-third of the lambs fed in 
northern Colorado remains to be mar- 
keted, and with seven or eight weeks in 
which to distribute them at market, the 
outlook is good. 

Sheep marketing at Denver for the 
three months ending March 31 was 145,- 
808 head, or 42 per cent larger than for 
the same three months of 1927. The half 
million figure was reached on April 2 
this year, whereas it was two months 
later, or close to the end of May before 
500,000 sheep had been marketed at the 
Denver yards for the year 1927. 

After the feed-lot lambs from northern 
Colorado are out of the way, which will 
be in another month or six weeks, the 
California and Idaho spring lambs will 
start moving. The producers of these 
states have been sending more and more 
of their lambs to Denver in recent years, 
and there is every reason to look for lib- 
eral supplies from these states during the 
next few months. 

Northern Colorado lamb feeders have 
purchased very few feeding lambs as yet, 
preferring to wait and buy them on the 
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Denver market this fall. This demand, 
together with the packer demand for fat 
lambs, and the demand from order buy- 
ers for eastern feed lots, which is becom- 
ing stronger here with every passing year, 
is expected to make the Denver lamb 
market extremely attractive for the pro- 
ducer during the fall months. 
W. N. Fulton 





TRADING IN RAMS 

Unusual activity in the winter buying 
of rams has been reported in recent weeks. 
Extensive purchases in the neighborhood 
of Ephraim, Utah, for summer delivery to 
New Mexico breeders were reported last 
month. Since that time W. D. Candland 
and Sons of Mit. Pleasant, Utah, have 
sold 139 yearling Rambouillet rams to 
range men at Minden, Nevada. Wyo- 
ming buyers have been negotiating with 
Utah breeders, but details of transactions 
have not been public. 

Yearling Hampshire rams promise to 
be in sinall supply next fall. A number 
of winter deals have been reported, in- 
cluding the sale by Dr. S. W. McClure, 
Bliss, Idaho, of all his yearlings to the 
same concern that purchased them last 
year. 


SOME SHEEP DISEASES IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 32) 


having the appearance of “coagulation 
necrosis”; the same system of muscles on 
either side of the body is usually involv- 
ed. Bacteriological and histological find 
ings, supported by rabbit inoculations, 
are recorded as negative. Results indicate 
the writers have not solved the cause of 
the problem, but they believe some in- 
toxication is responsible for the condition; 
with proper diet and regulation of feed- 
ing methods, the disease can be largely 
controlled. 
Chronic Pneumonia in Sheep 

The affliction known as “lungers”, 
“heavers” or “blowers”, is a disease stud- 
ied by Marsh in Montana. The condition 
is characterized as a chronic progressive 
pneumonia. The causative factors are 
unrecognized. It attacks sheep of all ages 
and classes, but greatest in ewes above 
four years old. Poor housing conditions 
and insufficient feed are not considered 
responsible, as losses occur in small bands 
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well cared for with the best of feed. The | 
symptoms indicate embarrassed respira. | 
tion which becomes accelerated upon driy. | 
ing. As the disease progresses, the ani- | 
mal becomes emaciated, although the | 
appetite remains good and fever is usual. | 
ly absent. Marsh summarizes his find. | 
ings as a chronic progressive pneumonia 

observed for several years in Montana | 
with an annual loss of two to ten per cent 

of affected herds. The pathological lesions 

are almost wholly confined to the lungs 

and thoracic lymph glands. The author 

believes the trouble is infectious, having 

isolated at least two species of organisms 

one of which he considered the causative 

factor. Dr. E. V. Cowdry and Dr. Had- 

leigh Marsh appear to believe the dis 
ease called progressive pneumonia in 
sheep, as noted in Montana, is almost 
identical with a sheep disease in South 
Africa known as Jagziekte, the cause of 
which is unknown. 


The substance of this article briefly 
outlines some of the routine investiga- 
tional work done by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and a review of the litera- 
ture on work done by other workers in 
the field. The absence of specific find- 
ings in many disorders so inadequately 
discussed in this paper, emphasizes the ap- 
parent necessity of further intensified 
work along these lines to elucidate the; 
underlying causes of so many maladies 
which afflict sheep; thereby constitut-| 
ing a problem of national economic in- 
portance yet unsolved. 

In this connection a conference was 
held in January at Ogden by the writer) 
and members of the Utah Board of Live- 
stock Commissioners, including Mr. Henry 
Moss, chairman, with Mr. D. D. McKay 
and Mr. R. A. Judd, members of the 
committee; also Dr. F. E. Murray and 
Dr. W. T. Hoffman of the Bureau of Ani- | 
mal Industry, Salt Lake City. As 4 
result of this conference a definite plan 
of systematic investigation was outlined. | 
subject to approval by the bureau, for 2 | 
more thorough and comprehensive stud) 
of sheep diseases existing in the Rocky | 
Mountain region. It is hoped that the | 
subsequent results obtained through this 


plan will be productive of much goo 
and that a better understanding of thes 
numerous sheep diseases can be realized. | 
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The Proposed Uniform Bounty Law 


How It Has Worked in Utah—Idaho’s Predatory Animal Law 


As stated in the article published in 
the March issue of the National Wool 
Grower, the state of Utah on March 5, 
1925, passed a predatory animal bounty 
law, the important and distinctive fea- 
tures of which are that any person asking 
for the bounty must make an affidavit 
before a bounty clerk setting out that the 
animal was killed in that county within 
sixty days, must have this affidavit sup- 
ported by a corroborative affidavit made 
by a taxpayer of the county, and must 
deliver to the county clerk the hide, with 
at least three feet attached. 

This law went into effect in the state 
of Utah in 1925. 
rounding Utah has had a bounty law dur- 
The 


stockmen and others interested in the de- 


None of the states sur- 
ing the time it has been in force. 


struction of predatory animals in Utah 
are well pleased with the operation of the 
law and say that very few if any hides 
have come in from other states. They 
consider and feel that the corroborative 
affidavit idea protects the state in this 
regard. Mr. G. F. Ryan of Heber, Utah, 
says: “I consider the present law one of 
the fairest and most efficient bounty laws 
that we have ever had on our statute 
books:” 

The following is a summary of the 
operation of the Utah law during the two 
years it has been in effect: 


Report of Bounty Fund for Year 1926 





Amount 

Received 

Skins Bounty by State 

Received Paid for Skins 
4,266 Coyotes 2.0... $25,596.00 
Tie Bobcats ............-....- 2,130.00 
@ mt. Lions .............. 345.00 
eee 140.00 

3 Timber Wolves .... 45.00 $12,895.00 

5,016 Skins $28,456.00 $12,895.00 


Included in above skins on which bounty 
Was paid were 292 coyote pup skins, 8 bob- 
cat kitten skins and 1 bear skin all of no 
market value. 


Under the bounty law during the year 1926 
there were killed 5,016 predatory animals at an 
average cost to the state of $3.01 per animal. 


Report on Predatory Animal Skins Re- 
ceived for Bounty Payment for 1927 





Amount 

Received 

Skins Bounty by State 

Received Paid for Skins 
4,082 Coyotes .................. $24,492.00 
O22 Bevcats 2,766.00 
37 Mt ‘Liess..... 495.00 
en 260.00 

1 Timber Wolf. ...... 15.00 $10,331.75 

5,064 Skins $28,028.00 $10,331.75 


Included in above skins on which bounty 
was paid were 764 coyote pup skins and 15 
bobcat kitten skins all of no market value. 

Under the bounty law during the year 1927 
there were killed 5,064 predatory animals at 
an average net cost to the state of $3.50 per 
animal. 

From the above report it is seen that 
in the last two years in the state of Utah 
there has been destroyed by reason of 
this bounty law, ten thousand and eighty 
predatory animals at a net cost to live- 
stock men of the state of $33,257.25, or 
an average of $3.30 per animal. 

Mr. Ryan in commenting further on 
the law says: 

“You will note from the report that the 
actual bounty paid for each skin is very 
small, and yet no skins turned in by the 
trapper have netted him less than $6.00 
each. During the season when furs are 
valuable, the trappers prefer to sell the 
skins rather than claim the bounty, which, 
of course, is in favor of the live-stock 
interests and yet serves to destroy the 
predatory wild animals at all seasons of 
the year. There can be no smuggling of 
skins for bounty under the present law. 
My suggestion would be for all western 
states to adopt as far as possible a uni- 
form bounty law.” 

The live-stock men of Utah say that 
coyotes and other predatory animals are 
decreasing while in other western states 
they are increasing. At a meeting of the 
State Sheep Commission of Idaho, Mr. 
Thomas, state game warden, made the 
statement that coyotes had increased ten 
per cent in Idaho in the last five years. 
No doubt his statement was conservative. 

The last legislature of the state of Idaho 
passed a law providing for a tax on sheep 
to provide a fund to be used in the de- 
struction of predatory animals and placed 
the control of the law in the hands of the 
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State Sheep Commission, except that the 
money must be spent in the county where 
collected. The Sheep Commission has 
adopted rules providing for the organiza- 
tion of the stockmen in each county and 
allowing them to name the manner in 
which the money shall be spent. Several 
of the stock counties have been organized 
and all except one have declared in favor 
of paying a bounty; the one exception has 
declared in favor of hiring an expert hun- 
ter and trapper. ; 

The counties of Ada, Owyhee, Elmore, 
Caribou, Payette, Boise, Idaho, Bingham, 
Bonneville, Jefferson, and Bannock have 
organized and declared in favor of pay- 
ing a- bounty, following the Utah law in 
requiring that the hide be turned in and 
that the affidavit from the hunter him- 
self and a corroborative affidavit from 
a tax-paying resident of the county be 
presented. 

There is now in the predatory animal 
fund in the state of Idaho the sum of 
$30,674.14. More money will come into 
the fund in June, which will provide an 
ample amount for the work if it can be 
handled and worked out as efficiently as 
under the Utah law. Assuming that it 
will, then there should be destroyed in 
Idaho at least ten thousand predatory 
animals in the next year, in addition to 
those killed and pelted for the market. 

The counties that have organized and 
decided to pay a bounty on predatory 
animals have placed the fee of $5.00 on 
coyotes, bobcats, wildcats, and lynx, and, 
in some cases, a higher fee on cougars and 
bears. 

F. S. Gedney, Chairman, 
Predatory Animal Committee, 
National Wool Growers Assn. 





INDIANA SHEEP BREEDERS 
MEET 


Over 250 sheep breeders, feeders, and 
producers attended the annual conference 
of the Indiana Sheep Breeders’ Association 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
While the meeting did not have as many 
folks present as the annual conference a 
year ago, yet the interest in sheep was by 
no means abating, except among those 
folks who have been purchasing range 
lambs for fattening purposes. There were 
more experienced sheepmen at the confer- 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Major”’—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


ence this year than last and fewer of the 
“in again” and “out’ again” kind. 

Purdue lamb headed the menu of the 
big live-stock banquet where 300 plates 
were served. The lambs used were re- 
served out of the double deck of lambs 
from which the Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station selected its champion 
carload of lambs from grade ewes exhib- 
ited at the International Livestock Ex- 
position. Many folks ate lamb for the 
first time and all present declared the meat 
10 be superb. 

“One of the factors in the lamb busi- 
ness, which has developed a certain degree 
of instability in the feeding situation,” 
said Joseph M. Horan of Chicago, “is 
the practice of contracting for a lamb crop 
in advance of birth or at least in 
advance of the normal time of delivery. 
When the sheep industry was operating 
so profitably through 1922 to 1925, and 
a definite shortage of lambs for feeding 
purposes seemed to exist, this practice of 
contracting in advance developed. It 
seemed to prove quite satisfactory at first. 
The lamb market was advancing, the con- 
tract prices the first year were not unreas- 
onable and the feeders were likely to real- 
ize a suitable profit the following fall. 
Now the conditions are such in the in- 
dustry that the practice of contracting 
lambs has become hazardous, especially to 
the feeders and, if history repeats itself, 
most market agencies will again be con- 





demned to serve as an alibi for the mis- 
takes of feeders on the trends of the mar- 
ket.” 

Mr. Horan’s discussion relative to the 
market situation, the heavy lamb and 
the question of docking and castrating 
native lambs as a means of improving 
market quality aroused comment, criticism 
and interest among the sheepmen. The 
growers were so well pleased with his ad- 
dress that they immediately asked to have 
him returned at some future date. 

The demonstration club team, repre- 
senting the largest and oldest junior lamb 
club team in Indiana, demonstrated the 
blue-stone method of treating lambs for 
stomach worms. Stomach worms in 
Indiana is undoubtedly the most wide- 
spread parasitic disease in the state. Dr. 
J. F. Gibson, federal veterinarian, located 
at Indianapolis, Ind., responded with com- 
ments regarding the treatment of lambs 
for stomach worms. In brief he said, 
“The well-known treatment with a solu- 
tion of copper sulphate for stomach worms 
has been tried and found to be practical 
and effective. For the best results, the 
entire flock should be treated at intervals 
of three weeks throughout the grazing 
season and carried on through the feed 
lot in the fall. This method has been 
found to give practically complete insur- 
ance against loss from stomach worms in 
Indiana. as it removes almost all the 
worms present in the flock. This method 


has the advantage of cheapness. It js 


easily adminstered and safe if reasonable] 


precautions are followed. Let us not for. 
get now that a proper diagnosis of oy 
disease questions is first of all of prim 
importance.” 


During the fiscal year sheep scab has 


been revealed on 133 farms in 35 counties | 
in Indiana, involving a total of over 45) 


sheep, according to the statement of J. F 
Brown, state veterinarian. The diseag 
has become so serious during the past year 
that it is now necessary to conduct an 
intensified eradication program in severa 
counties. In these particular counties, al 
bands of sheep were inspected and sue 
flocks found to be infected with scab mites 
were dipped in lime and sulphur a suf. 
ficient number of times under state an 
federal supervision to justify reasonabk 
assurance that the disease was eradicated 
“I am asking the cooperation of ever 
sheepman present to help reduce the shee 
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scab situation in Indiana to a minimum,” | 


was Doctor Brown’s closing remark. 
Claude Harper, of the Purdue Exper: 

ment Station, gave the results of the first 

year in producing native lambs on the 


new live-stock farm, operated by the di-| 


vision of animal husbandry. The value 
of pastures is being studied extensively in 
its relation to the producing of native 
lambs in Indiana. 
lambs were kept comparatively free from 
stomach worms by the blue-stone method 


pasture made an enviable record. In| 


fact, the results show that it did not pay 
to supply grain to lambs on pasture un- 
der these conditions. The 
showed that pasture alone did produce as 
large a gain and practically as good a 
market finish as dry lot feeding of lambs 
i. e., lambs kept in the barn and fed har- 
vested feeds only, in addition to the milk 
received from their mothers. 


For the second time in the 


lamb feeding program, a ration of oats, | 


cottonseed meal, clover hay and com 
silage made slightly larger gains and just 
as good a finish as a ration fed to lambs 


containing shelled corn, cottonseed meal, | 


clover hay and corn silage. Oats, as 4 


substitute for corn, in fattening lambs § 
when fed in connection with cottonseed | 


meal in the Purdue experimental feed lots 
is making a record in which sheepmen 


western | 


Where the ewes and | 


results also | 
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throughout the state have shown a keen 
interest. 

The Indiana Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion conference closed with the presenta- 
tion of eighteen medals to members of the 
Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club for meri- 
torious records on the production of 
lambs. They also voted to ask the In- 
diana Board of Agriculture to outline and 
support a program for a wool show and a 
wether lamb show at the Indiana State 
Fair in 1928. John Bright Webb, of In- 
dianapolis, was elected president, Harry 
Caldwell, Connersville, vice-president, and 
Claude Harper, Lafayette, Indiana, secre- 


tary-treasurer. Special Correspondent. 





LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
TO HIS PAL 


Tomboy Sanitarium, 


ee April, 1928 
ear Ern: 


The case, Riley Adams vs. Dr. Kartoff, 
Richard Wormwood, The Tomboy San- 
itarium, et. al., opened up with a bang. 
It took us no time to tune up a jury and 
right away we settled down to taking tes- 
timony andi listening to the arguments. 

Law in nutshell, Ern, is made up of 
four main items. Here they are, in case 
you’re ever caught in a misunderstand- 
Allege, Deny, Admit, and Object. 

Once in 
Admit no- 


ing: 
Allege plenty, and then deny. 
a while you want to object. 
thing except that the other party is in the 
wrong and ought not to be allowed to 
plead in open court. That’s all there is 
to law, Ern. If you can keep these four 
items in mind and at the same time keep 
the jury awake without making ‘em sore 
about it, why, you’re a lawyer, and a good 
one. 

The substance of Riley’s complaint was 
that we had allowed our goats to ramble 
around the country without a herder, and 
that while they were so rambling on one 
certain day, duly mentioned in the com- 
plaint, they had invaded the house and 
home of Riley Adams and had then and 
there done a lot of damage. That among 
other items of destruction the said goats 
had upset a desk which contained valu- 
able documents and recipes, which said 
recipes and documents owing to their pre- 
cious nature were almost priceless; and 
that the said goats then and there, while 
so running loose without a herder had 
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Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe. Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
California State Fair, 1927. ; 





utterly destroyed the said recipes. All of 
which being duly set forth in the com- 
plaint, and the plaintiff having proof to 
support his allegations he asks for dam- 
age in the sum of five thousand dollars 
and all costs. 


Riley’s attorney was good too. You'd 
ortu’ve heard him argue his case. After 


showing the jury how valuable Riley’s 
recipe was, that it contained the secret for 
making a whiskey that had plenty of kick, 
but never so much as left a taint of odor 
on the drinker’s breath, he launched into 
elaborate detail. He cited the world’s 
population, and then estimated the per- 
centage of it that once in a while took a 
little drink. According to Riley’s attor- 
ney there’s a whole complete census of 
people that depends almost wholly upon 
liquor to hold body and soul together. 
And what a blessing this new liquor of 
Riley’s would have been for these people! 
Why, this much 
superior to the ordinary brand of whiskey 
as ice cream is to Limburger cheese. 

When Riley’s man stopped for breath 
our attorney got up and asked, in a nice 
quiet way, that this case against the de- 
fendants be dismissed on the grounds that 
the plaintiff, by his own admi-«.on, was 
engaged in brewing the sert of liquor that 
comes in direct conflict with and is especi- 
ally probihited by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


here liquor was as 





Golly, Ern, you’d a’thought we was 
trying to murder a helpless orphan! The 
way Riley’s lawyer objected to that move! 
The Constitution, said he, was always a 
matter of interpretation. It had already 
been interpreted so many differen* ways 
that it was hard to use as a guide. RBe- 
sides, it was getting old. This here diink 
of Riley’s might have prevented the 
Eighteenth Amendment from ever being 
George Washington himself 
would have stocked his cellar with this 
here liquor if he’d had the chance. And 
anyhow, there was a big market for it in 
foreign countries where the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness does 
not necessarily mean that a person can’t 
have a little drink now and again. Eng- 
land alone would consume untold gallons 
of this Riley liquor. And look at France, 
and Holland, not to mention other coun- 
tries whose international credit was still 
This liquor of Riley’s would make 
more friends for us in the world than any- 
thing since Lindbergh flew to Paris, and 
here our goats had nipped all these pos- 
sibilities in the bud, or the cork, so to 
speak. 


passed. 


good. 


The Judge studied this for a long time. 
Finally he sided in with Riley’s lawyer. 
“I’m afraid I'll have to deny your motion 
to dismiss the case,’ says he to our man. 
“| can see nothing in the statutes to pre- 


vent the right to legitimate scientific re- 
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By this time it was getting late in the 
FOR SALE afternoon, and the Court adjourned unti| 
1900 Yearling Ewes. a the next morning at ten o’clock. Docand{ M 
600-acre irrigated ranch, well improved. | was feeling mighty uneasy about the} feed 
Ewes are cross breds, extra large, and re: ae : “ae ‘ 
extra good shearers. One can depend upon outcome of this case; not that we couldn't > are 
a 12-pound wool average, with good care. P ; ’ : ; 
Majority are March lambs, so a big lamb pay the damages asked, or that to pay start 
Sat lank averege over Sa pieaee oa would hurt us a lot; for that goat-gland | very 
600-acres—Cannot be excelled for shee ¢ 2 ae . 
ranch; old water right. _ Spring water in treatment of Doc’s is sure bringing us a} feed 
— Near forest allot- lot of cash money; besides which Doc SII. 
ak ae se ine ee eee ae had now perfected a way by which the} woo 
Owner, Box 36, LEADORE, IDAHO girls can use the same treatment, and that} S| 
opens up a new field. Just the same, we } ewe: 
hated the idea of getting stuck. S 
RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES Reserve Champion—Champion Then I hit on a scheme. Through an hea 
“Out of the Wool” old friend of mine | got a gallon of 100} witl 
Our 1927 crop of lambs was good, proof moon and sent it to the jury to go 
but the 1928 crop is better. Let us to bed on, telling ‘em that this was q 
book your order now for extra good sample of Riley’s brew we’d managed tof \ 
ram or ewe lambs, June or July de- dig up on his premises. — 
livery. a d : wes 
The next morning the jury strolled into | Son 
anaes yy FARM court happy and chipper as a bunch of | hav 
MINNIE MILLER, = school kids that'd been off on a vacation, f mol 
” Iwo of the jurors were trying to sing, | met 
when the stern eye of the Court caused | lam 
+ ie , : eS ss 7. 
SHEEPDOGS #2” 30" experiment: em to lapse into moody silence. be 
od with oth D : 
ns ee dogs and failed—then Then the foreman got up. He wanted 1 
' Besides oe usual — a vee. not experimenting to make a speech. He said that the jury ) €! 
ing stud and range rams, I will also any more if you . , er 
offer some especially bred stud lambs aggre the Waite <s- had already deliberated on the —— be- B wit 
from. my newly imported sires. oN ng age Be fore it, and that it might save a lot of time | ™! 
H. L. FINCH a SS and argument that could be employed to om 
SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO ! Ste ten 000 better ends if he were to disclose the jury’s | "7 
+ pe om te oe sentiment. The lawyers on both sides 
| Serve you one or a 331, 
| pair from our next agreed. } / 
é nr nine_——€£;: 7 a10) 
Corriedales For Sale ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG “The jury,” the foreman declared, |" 
Both Stud Rams and Ewes Descended Shadehill, So. Dakota “feels that the plaintiff is fully entitled : 
from the best ewes possible to procure e oat Gea i ih eete a oshiadl P han 
in New Zealand. No cross bred ewes Sh O all the damages and costs he asks Ior. | 
run by us. search by competent persons. Plaintiff However, there is this restriction, that the 
By te De Oh. Tine Drtmee of Waben x Penlane further states that the liquor so produced defendants shall not be required to pay | : 
we fy Fy, a was to have been brewed and consumed said costs and damages until the plaintiff 4 
To Secure sates np Breedinga— in countries having po restrictions against manages to produce at least one more | 
. the distilling of hard liquors, nor the con- gallon of his odorless liquor to be sub- | hea 
Corriedale Sheep Co. ee Geet. ta with ie al ad ‘sis. That this | ti 
WALTER C. PRIDDY. Mer sumption thereof. In such countries it is mitted to the jury for analysis. That this |. 
ma quite possible, even probable, that a liquor next gallon to be so submitted must furn- s 
such as the plaintiff claims to have pro- ish final proof as to the plaintiff’s asser- | °°“! 
+ duced, which leaves no taint on a person’s tion that it leaves no odor on its con- ps 
breath, should have great value. Under  sumer’s breath.” ee 
these circumstances | shall have to ask That’s the substance of the trial, Er, ” 
. » Bigcoth ., pave 
that you proceed with the case. and until Riley can produce that said | 
About this time the foreman of the jury gallon we won’t have to pay him; and if 
sent us a note asking if by any possible he can produce one, then I can see why | 
chance there was some of that there liquor he can’t go ahead and go into busines | 'S' 
. . - 5 : ay 5 
on hand, so the jury could sample it and just as if nothing had ever happened. phe 
ve - oe lot pee mi ~e There, I’ve got to close. Write soon - 
IED AN nary a drop. em goats had li ral 
SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH all io Riley’s veal, end tes meer Your friend and pal, B sou 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. ‘ ' 
p sample left on hand. Richard A. Wormwood 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
In the (Continued from page 18) 
| until Las Animas 
IC and March weather was diry and warm and 
ut the} feed conditions at the present (Apri! 4) 
uldn’'t } are very promising. Lambing does not 
O pay | start until May, but the outlook now is 
-gland } very encouraging for a good crop. Some 
> usal feeder lambs have been contracted at 
1 Doc | $11.25 to $12.50 for October delivery. No 
ch the | wool has been contracted here yet. 
dthat} Sheepmen are asking $12.50 yearling 
ne, we § ewes, out of the wool. 

Shearing rate will be 12!4 cents per 
ih an} head with board, or 15 cents per head 
of 100 § without board. 
to go | A. D. Hudnall 
was a Allison 
ged tof Weather conditions are fine and the 

} range sheep are in excellent condition. 
-d into | Some of the small flocks on the farms 
ich of | have lambed during March and this 
-ation, | month, but the larger flocks will com- 
) sing, | Mence about May |. Feed for after 
caused | lambing is fine on the farms and should 
be fair on the ranges. 
vanted } The contracts for feeder lambs now 
e jury being signed here call for the payment 
se be- | of $11.25 to $11.85 per hundred pounds, 
f time | With a ten-cent per hundred pound re- 
ved to | duction for lambs over seventy pounds 
“jury's in weight. 
sides | Contracts have been made on a 30 to 
} 334 cent basis for wools— shrinking 
jee around 60 per cent. 
atitled Some old ewes have recently changed 
ba tee hands at $13 to $15 a head. 
nat tie G. T. Howe. 
O pay} . ARIZONA 
aintift The month has been rather mild much 
more 0! the time, but rains have not been so 
e sub- | Neavy nor frequent as desired in any sec- 
at this | 0", and while the need is not 1mmediate- 
t furn- | ly urgent, all parts of the state would be 
sali 7 benefited by general rains. For the pres- 


S con- 


|, Ern, 
it said 
and if 
e why 
usiness 
ned. 


ent, soils and watering places are suffi- 
ciently full of water; and ranges and 
live stock are in satisfactory condition, 
averaging from fair to good. 


| NEW MEXICO 

| The month averaged warmer than 
B usual, though with a few cold snaps to 
check growth of grasses at night. Not 
enough rain has come in any section, and 
grain is much needed especially over the 
gouthern portion. New grass and browse 
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GOOD YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


13,500 head good, big, smooth type, well bred Rambouillet year- 


ling ewes for delivery out of the wool. 


Write or Wire, 











JESS ELROD 


Will sell in any size bunches. 


San Angelo, Texas 
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We can furnish a fine lot of 
yearling ewes and pairs. Spring 
delivery. 

DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CO. 


Provo, Utah 
DO OOOO 
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MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 


teeeieinnieeieeisinisisinieisieis intense issn 

WALKER SHROPSHIRES 
175 Canadian and home-bred rams and about 
an equal number of ewes. A _ few high- 
classed Canadian Southdown rams. This is 
a very select lot of rams and there are many 
herd ram prospects in the lot suitable to 
head high-classed purebred flocks. 

B. WALKER 

MEMPHIS, MISSOURI, Box W 
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Our 1927 Offerings 
Are Completely 
Sold Except 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Ewe Lambs 
We have a very choice lot 
of young Rambouillet 


Rams coming on for the 
1928 trade. 


If you like Rambouillets with fine, 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs 
set well apart, and splendid confor- 
mation— 


We Grow That Kind 
Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
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FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


“America’s Leading Lincoln Flock” 


500—LINCOLN RAMS—500 


Our offering of 500 head of one and two year old LINCOLN 
Rams for this season, contains the greatest selection of Lincoln 
Rams in America this year. We have the best lot of yearling STUD 
RAMS that we ever offered. 

These rams are all well grown, have plenty of bone and are good 
vigorous chaps, with stamina. Their fleeces will appeal to anyone, 
lots of density, and even throughout. Orders will now be booked 
for delivery to suit the purchaser. Wire or write for quotations. 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 
J. H. PATRICK & SON 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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DELAINE MERINOS 


Grow More - and -_ Better Wool 


And are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 

You can range three Delaine-Merino ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the 
larger breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier 
lambs, which the trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
and get a band of really profitable sheep to run. TI have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
for 1928 trade. Mostly big smooth ones. All registered. One or a carload shipped 
anywhere on approval. Photos free. 

Prices Reasonable 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 








A FIRST CLASS COMMISSION FIRM WITH A 
COMPLETE SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Tazz Bros. © Moorhead 


Union Stock Yards 
OMAHA 


“Coley” Wilkerson 


Sheep Salesman 


_W. B. Tagg 


Manager 


Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 
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are starting over northern sections, and 
ranges are mostly good at present 
stock are mostly in good condition 
Corona 

We have had the best winter since | 
have been in New Mexico, that is for 
twenty-five years. 
better than ever before, with about 25 per 
cent of the ewes being fed. Stacked al. 
falfa hay is selling at this time ( March 


Live 


Stock have wintered 





7) at $30 a ton. 

Contracts for lambs to be delivered 
next fall have been made at 10 to 10Y, 
cents. There was about 10 per cent more | 
ewes bred this year. I 

Coyotes are decreasing; the government | 
is doing a lot of good work with its poison 
campaigns. 

The loaning value of ewes is $4 a head. | 

M. D. Atkinson 
WESTERN TEXAS 

Mild weather has prevailed, with few 

storms, though moisture appears to be 


ample for spring and early summer 
ranges. Live stock are in good shape,| 
having experienced no bad _ wintry! 


weather; and both cattle and ranges are 
showing a gradual improvement. 
Balmorhea 

Very few sheep are raised here. They 
are beginning to feed lambs, however 
most of them coming from the San Angel 
and Fort Stockton territory. | 
in» a small flock of registered stuff only. 
W. A. Knapp 

TFXAS NEWS AND CONDITIONS | 
The same optimistic attitude toward] 
the future as has obtained in southwest | 


am Trals- 


Texas during the last few years rules the| 
situation in sheep circles of the state to- 
day, even though at the first of March} 
there was a general complaint of dry| 
conditions. The prices obtained for lambs | 
and ewes are higher than at the same} 
time last year, as a number of ewe lambs} 
have been contracted for fall delivery at} 
$8 a head; mixed lambs have been bring: 
ing $7 in some instances. The general | 
prices offered, however, are ten cents 4 
pound for the mutton lambs and twelve] 
cents a pound for the ewe lambs. A large s 
number of lambs have been contracted] 
at prices lower than these figures, but the J 
buying by the pound seems to be growing 
steadily in favor. Eleven thousand year 


ling ewes out of the wool sold for $104] 
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head late last month and they will be de- 
livered out of the shearing pens in May. 
With such prices as these obtaining and 
with the commission houses saying they 
are to ask 50 cents a pound for the best 
twelve-months’ wool and 45 cents for the 
best eight-months’ clip, it can be seen 
readily that the income tax department of 
the government has been getting some 
money out of the sheepmen. 

Wool contracting has slowed up a great 
deal. The buyers are willing to take the 
wool, but are unable to get any large 
quantity of it and are thus quiescent. [he 
best price received during the contraci- 
ing has been 4314 cents a pound for a 
twelve-months’ clip. Reports have said 
that 42 cents a pound has been paid for 
short wools, but it has been impossible ta 
confirm such a price. There is a steady 
improvement in the quality of the wool 
in this section. One Delaine breeder said 
he sold most of his rams to Rambouillet 
men. The largest sheep owner in the 
state, W. A. Miers of Sonora, keeps a 
strain of Delaine in his Rambouillets, and 
Joe Blackeny, who is a wool buyer and 
ranchman as well, has a number of De- 
laine rams. However, there are Ram- 
bouillet men who would not have a De- 
laine ram. 

The sheep wintered nicely and in sptie 
of the relatively poor range conditions 
in much of the country were in good 
condition at the first of the month. 
here has been some feeding, more than 
in 1927. The lamb crop will not be so 
heavy as it was last year, and some who 
marked up 90 per cent last season are 
contenting themselves with 75 per cent 
this year, though it is thought that the 
general average over the country will 
all but reach 80 per cent. 

The mutton end doesn’t look so good 
this year as it has in times past. The 
tanchmen look with some concern on that 
for sale in New Mexico and Arizona, 
much of which came from _ ewes 
bought in this territory. This fear for 
the mutton end of the lamb crop has 
caused an action to be taken by the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association of Texas, 
Whereby it will cooperate with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, by rais~ 
ing a fund to help advertise lamb prod- 
ucts. Robert Real was made chairman of 
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When you want to sell 
Write or Wire H. F. PATTERSON 


When you want to buy } SHEEP of any kind 


CO.—Sheep Merchants 


Billings, Mont. 











Some of their achievements were: 


pace. 


employes. 


$61,105,715 for cars and locomotives. 














| A New Peak of Efficiency 


AMERICAN railroads, in 1927, made the best operating record in their history. 


Condition of freight cars and locomotives was the best ever reported. 

The average load rer train was the highest yet reached. 

Average daily movement per freight car was the highest ever attained. 
Freight trains were moved faster over the complete journey than ever before. 

This shows that the freight car was made to do more work and at a faster 


i These new records were caused by two factors: 
ments to equipment and other facilities, (2) the good work of management and 


The effort of Southern Pacific men and women and the Company’s invest- 
ment in new and improved facilities are reflected in the efficiency of operation 
of the railroad and in its service to the public. 

During the last five years, Pacific Lines of the Southern Pacific have spent 
This means that every nine days a new 
locomotive was placed in service; every six days a new passenger car was pur- 
chased; and every two and one-half hours a new freight car was put to work. 

Constant investment of new capital is necessary to good railroad service, 
and railway credit depends on adequate earnings. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


(1) Increased and improve- 


























a committee to solicit upwards of $2,000 
in southwest Texas to be used by the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
its lamb popularization campaign. It was 
the sense of the last meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Texas Associa- 
tion at Junction that the state association 
should contribute more to the national 
body and that the two should work to- 
gether. 

The Texas Association is asking the 
state legislature to give ranchmen the 
right to kill at any time animals that 
depredate on their flocks. A number of 
fines were paid by boys on the border 
for killing bears which were driven over to 
this country by forest fires in Old Mexico. 
The bears ate the sheep and were killed. 
The fines amounted to $100 in each case. 

The association has paid its first re- 
ward for the conviction of a sheep thief 
for stealing from one of its members. 
Sheriff Hicks of Bandera got the $250 re- 
ward for his work. James Callan of Men- 
ard is offering a reward of $500 for the 
final conviction of a thief caught stealing 


sheep in Menard County. The season of 


the year in which the stealing is worst is 
just before shearing when the thieves grab 
a truckload, shear them, seli the wool 
and sell the sheep to butchers in the larger 
cities. The ranchmen are asking a bill of 
the legislature designed to prevent the 
selling of animals to butchers without 
bills of sale. 

Ozona will have its fat stock show and 
race meet in June, and at that time will 
give $1200 in premiums, with $400 of 
that amount going to the sheep show. 

President Kincaid of the Texas Asso- 
ciation recently purchased 800 fine rams 
in California at a total of $35,000. He 
is to keep a large number of them and 
sell the rest to others in this section. The 
rams were selected for their wool as well 
as for their mutton qualities. 

There has been a good deal of ranch 
trading during the last few months, with 
some lands bringing $15 an acre and the 
accompanying ewes, $15. Some ewes, 
There is a 
tremendous demand for leases with prices 
ranging from 30 cents to $1 an acre. 
San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn 


however, have sold for $16. 
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Laramie, 
Wyoming 









Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 
Sheep 














KING BROTHERS COMPANY 

















Defeating Importation of Rams from New Zealand; and Cham- 1928, 
pion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 1928. 


KING PRODUCTIONS SATISFY 1927 JUDGES 


Flock. 





Champion Corriedale Ram. First Prize Ram Wyoming and “C” Type Champion Rambouillet Ram, American Royal, 
1 Colorado State Fairs; Also at Chicago International, 1927, 1927, and Champion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 


At the American Royal in B Class Rambouillets our Principal Winnings were 1st in Aged Ram, 2nd and 3rd in Yearling Rams, 2nd in 
Ram Lamb, 3rd in Yearling Ewe, 3rd in Ewe Lamb, Champion Ram and Champion Flock. American Royal C Class Rambouillets—2nd in 
Aged Ram, Ist in Yearling Ram, Ist in Ram Lamb, 2nd in Pen Ram Lambs, Ist in Yearling Ewes. Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Champion 


Bd 
At the Chicago International—ist in Aged Ram, 4th Yearling Ram, Ist Ewe Lamb, Ist Pen of Ewe Lambs, Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ewe, and Champion Flock. At the Ogden Live Stock Show, held in January, 1928, we had Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion 


Fleck. STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS. 











































Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


' The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. 

















ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wooi? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


(INCORPORATED) 
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